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Applications  Will  Mail  Soon! 


Fellowship  applications  will  be 
mailed  by  the  end  of  June  and  are 
due  by  Sept.  1.  Any  artists  who  have 
not  received  a  copy  by  mid-July 
should  phone  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  406-444-6430. 


MAC  launches  Technical 
Assistance  Grant  Program 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  completely  revamp 
the  way  it  does  technical  assistance  and  professional 
development  work  with  Montana  arts  organizations  and 
artists.  This  shift  is  made  possible  through  the  Montana 
legislature,  which  provided  $45,000  per  year  for 
technical  assistance  in  state  general  fund  money.  Rather 
than  having  agency  staff  fill  this  niche,  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  will  offer  a  variety  of  grants  and  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  working  professionals  throughout 
Montana. 

Members  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  chose  to 
follow  this  path  since  Montana  has  such  a  wealth  of 
working  pros  in  the  field.  A  working  group  of  artists, 
arts  organizations  and  arts  board  members  met  in  May  at 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  to  build  guide¬ 
lines  and  criteria  for  this  new  program. 

Two  primary  components  comprise  the  new  Techni¬ 
cal  Assistance  Program: 

1 .  Grants  to  fund  professional  development  for  artists 
and  arts  organizations; 

2.  A  Resource  Professional  program,  which  will 
utilize  experts  throughout  the  state  to  answer  typical 
questions  posed  to  MAC  staff. 

Additionally,  the  Internet  and  the  newsletter  State  of 
the  Arts  will  also  play  an  important  role. 

Grant  program  details:  Offered  quarterly,  grants  of 
up  to  $  1 ,000  will  be  made  to  qualifying  non-profit 
501(c)3  arts  organizations  and  grants  of  up  to  $750  will 
be  available  to  individuals  on  an  expense-reimbursement 
basis.  The  range  of  activities  and  needs  that  can  be 
funded  remains  fairly  open,  but  the  framework  of 
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Rave  Reviews! 

New  cultural  arts  center  debuts  in  Whitefish 


For  its  first  two  decades,  Whitefish  Theatre  Company 
staged  productions  at  the  local  school  and  maintained  an 
office  in  the  Mountain  Mall. 

Beginning  this  summer,  the  scene  has  shifted  to  the 
new  I. A.  O’ Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center,  an 
1 1 ,640-square-foot  building  that’s  built  like  a  theatre 
company’s  dream. 

In  addition  to  the  282-seat  theater,  the  new  center 
boasts  a  large  lobby,  construction  and  costume  shops,  a 
green  room  for  rehearsals  and  classes,  dressing  rooms 
and  an  office.  And  surrounding  the  new  facility  are 
benches  and  new  sidewalks,  lush  landscaping  and  picnic 
areas. 

Managing  director  Carolyn  Pitman  says  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors  has  flowed  through  the  new  facility 
since  the  company  moved  its  offices  there  in  March. 
“People  stop  by  all  the  time.  They  are  amazed  that  a 
town  this  size  built  a  facility  like  this,”  she  says.  “People 


who  live  here  are  very  proud  of  it.” 

And  they  should  be.  The  cultural  center  and  a  new 
library,  just  a  block  away,  were  built  on  the  shoulders  of 
community  contributions.  “I  think  everybody  in  town 
gave  at  least  a  dollar  or  more,”  says  Pitman. 

The  project  began  in  1 994,  with  a  sky-high  goal  of 
$2.8  million  for  the  two  structures.  The  center’s  name¬ 
sake,  the  I.A.  O’Shaughnessy  Foundation,  pitched  in 
$400,000.  The  library  also  received  a  boost  with  a  grant 
of  $350,000  from  the  Pennington  Foundation.  Those 
early  contributions  “showed  that  it  was  possible”  to 
reach  that  $2.8  million  mark,  says  Pitman. 

Since  then,  donations  large  and  small  have  pushed 
the  project  along.  Grade  school  kids  amassed  1,500 
pennies;  junior  high  students  solicited  auction  items 
from  celebrities  and  held  a  bake  sale;  high-school 
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Western  Rendezvous 
of  Art  comes 
home  to  Helena 

The  Northwest  Rendezvous  Group  finds  itself  in 
familiar  territory,  when  the  20th  annual  Western 
Rendezvous  of  Art  returns  to  Helena  Aug.  20-23. 

Montana  artists  Jack  Hines  and  Bob  Morgan  estab¬ 
lished  the  organization  two  decades  ago  in  Helena.  “We 
put  together  a  list  of  artists  who  were  well  known  in 
their  fields,”  says  Morgan.  The  group,  which  has  about 
40  members,  reflects  a  commitment  to  variety  and 
quality.  New  members  are  recruited  by  invitation  only. 

The  original  Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  was  first 
held  in  Helena,  and  hosted  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society.  It  eventually  moved  to  Park  City,  Utah,  and 
became  a  showcase  for  some  of  the  finest  traditional  and 
western  artists  in  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Northwest  Rendezvous  Group 
include  such  well-known  artists  as  Mitch  Billis,  Joe 
Bohler,  Jim  Daly,  Joe  Halko,  Steve  Seltzer  and  Jessica 
Zemsky.  In  addition  to  the  28  members  plan  to  attend 
the  Helena  show,  a  galaxy  of  1 5  guest  artists  will  also 
display  their  work. 

The  Rendezvous’  return  to  Helena  represents  “a 
homecoming  and  a  celebration  of  20  years  as  a  group,” 
says  Morgan.  The  Montana  Historical  Society,  along 
with  the  Helena  Civic  Center  Board,  are  co-sponsors  of 
the  three-day  event. 

The  historic  Civic  Center,  with  its  spacious  ballroom 
and  exhibit  area,  will  house  most  rendezvous  events. 
Highlights  include  an  art  show  from  noon-8  p.m.  Aug. 
20,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.  Aug.  21  and  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  Aug.  22. 

The  Montana  Historical  Society  hosts  the  opening 


Painter  Hank  Lawshe  mesmerizes  young  fans 
during  a  gathering  of  the  Northwest  Rendezvous 
Group  on  the  Madison  River. 

reception  from  6-8  p.m.  Thursday.  The  society  is  also 
the  site  of  Friday’s  seminars.  Artist  Harley  Brown 
discusses  “The  Art  of  Western  Art”  at  10  a.m.  and 
Patricia  Burnham  of  the  University  of  Texas  explores 
“Art  of  Western  Capitals,”  at  2  p.m.  Governor  Marc 
Racicot  plans  to  attend  a  reception  and  autograph  party 
for  the  Northwest  Rendezvous  Group  artists  from  6-8 
p.m.  Friday  at  the  Civic  Center. 

On  Saturday,  action  moves  to  the  Kleffner  Ranch  for 
a  brunch,  followed  by  a  Quick  Draw  and  Auction.  The 
Civic  Center  hosts  the  gala  dinner,  announcement  of 
awards  and  the  art  sale  from  6:30-10  p.m. 

While  the  art  show  is  open  to  the  public  (for  a  $5 
admission),  the  special  events  are  geared  to  registered 
participants  and  member  artists.  For  complete  details 
call  406-447-8481. 
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Immediate 
Action 
Grants  get 
new  name, 
guidelines 

MAC’s  Immedi¬ 
ate  Action  Grant 
Program  has 
been  renamed 
“Opportunity 
Grants"  to  include 
funding  needs 
other  than  those 
created  by 
unforeseen 
events.  Approved 
at  the  recent 
June  13  Montana 
Arts  Council 
meeting,  this 
revision  now 
allows  the 
program  to  fund 
arts  organizations 
and  artists  when 
a  special  opportu¬ 
nity  arises.  It 
doesn’t  have  to 
be  an  unforseen 
opportunity  -  it 
can  be  an 
opportunity  that 
presents  itself 
through  the 
normal  course  of 
business. 

The  other 
major,  and 
welcome  change, 
is  that  this 
program  will  now 
fund  individuals 
as  expense 
reimbursement 
grants  which 
mean  that 
individuals  no 
longer  have  to 
apply  through  a 
501  (c)3  non-profit 
organization 
banner. 

Another 

change  in  policy 
was  made  to 
allow  organiza¬ 
tions  who  have 
received  less 
than  $2,000  in 
Tour  Fee  Support 
and/or  Organiza¬ 
tional  Excellence 
grants  in  a  fiscal 
year  to  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  an 
Opportunity 
grant. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
most  pleased 
with  this  change 
in  direction.  It 
also  relates 
specifically  to 
meeting  needs 
identified  in  the 
Strategic  Plan, 
offering  equal 
access  to  artists 
and  arts  organi¬ 
zations  alike. 

New  applica¬ 
tions  are  avail¬ 
able  now.  Please 
phone  Della 
Pinkerton  at  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council  at  (406) 
444-6430  for  a 
copy.  Moneys  are 
allocated  on  a 
first-come,  first 
serve  basis; 
$20,000  is 
budgeted  for 
FY99. 
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Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


With  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  upon  us  as 
this  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts  goes  to  press,  I’d 
like  to  talk  about  just  that  -  the  state  of  the  arts 
vis-a-vis  this  state  agency  at  this  moment  in 
time. 

This  has  been  a  year  about  flexibility, 
grasping  on  to  and  creating  opportunities, 
keeping  an  eye  on  a  vision  despite  hurdle  after 
hurdle,  and  persistence  (sometimes  dogged).  It 
has  been  a  time  in  which  we  have  examined 
closely  most  of  what  we  do,  and  worked  with 
Montanans  to  develop  better  and  easier  ways 
for  us  -  and  you  -  to  do  business. 

Life  in  this  office  is  never  about  following  a 
set  course  of  action.  We  try.  We  provide  a 
good  road  map.  But  as  a  rule,  many  a  new  path 
pops  up  for  exploration  along  the  way.  We 
eventually  get  to  our  destination,  but  never  as 
we  imagined  and  frequently  much  richer  for 
the  prevailing  detours. 

This  agency  has  changed  the  way  it  conducts 
business  substantially  in  the  last  12  months. 
The  changes  are  enormous,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole.  They  are  all  positive.  And  they  are 
especially  impressive,  while  at  the  time 
difficult,  since  they  have  been  done  with  so 
few  staff.  Some  have  taken  longer  than  we’d 
like  because  of  that  strain.  There  are  behind- 
the-scenes  difficulties  that  have  put  extraordi¬ 
nary  duress  on  the  system  and  spirits  at  times. 

But  what  accomplishments  have  been  made! 

Grant  streamlining:  The  Organizational 
Excellence  grant  program  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  streamlined;  ditto  for  the  Cultural  and 
Aesthetics  (C&A)  grant  program.  A  brand  new 
grant  program  was  created:  Making  the  Arts 
Central  to  Communities.  On  the  back  end  of 
grants  processing,  we  heavily  streamlined 
work  on  both  MAC  and  C&A  grants. 

Arts  Education:  The  arts  education 
program  has  been  completely  evaluated  and  a 
series  of  very  positive  recommendations 
ensued,  making  this  highly  respected  program 
even  better. 

Technical  Assistance:  This  program  has 
been  entirely  restructured,  replacing  what  had 
been  in  former  years  a  MAC  staff  person  in 
Helena  with  a  grant  program  for  the  field  -  a 
very  positive  and  rewarding  step  for  all 
Montana. 

Speaker’s  Program:  We  launched  a  full¬ 
blown  Public  Awareness  campaign  through  the 
“State  of  the  Arts”  speaker’ s  program.  Thus 
far,  we  have  32  engagements  booked  and  are 
looking  to  triple  that  by  the  year’s  end.  (Please 
help  and  get  us  booked  into  your  community 
for  an  organization  in  which  you’re  involved. 
Call  Barb  Koostra  here  at  the  Council  at  (406) 
444-6430  today!) 

Cultural  Tourism:  Work  in  cultural 
tourism  has  begun  in  earnest,  as  the  Arts 
Council  works  with  Shari  Nault,  Travel 
Montana’s  marvelous  Cultural  Tourism 
Director.  Barb  Koostra,  who  is  our  Acting 
Director  of  Communications,  has  extensive 
experience  in  this  field,  and  she  has  been 
enormously  valuable  in  getting  arts  fully  at  the 
table  in  these  conversations.  Barb  has  also 
been  honored  by  being  asked  join  the  Institute 
for  Tourism  and  Travel  Research  steering 
committee  as  they  plot  what  future  research  the 
Institute  should  undertake.  Cultural  Tourism  is 
a  priority  with  Travel  Montana,  and  the 
cultural  agencies  have  begun  to  meet  with 
Travel  Montana  to  plan  future  steps. 

Governor’s  Summit  on  Youth:  I  wish 
you  could  all  have  experienced  this  conference 
on  June  14-16  in  Billings.  In  my  mind,  it  could 
well  begin  to  define  a  new  course  for  this 
agency.  The  Arts  Council  sponsored  the 
keynote  address  by  Bill  Cleveland  (thanks  to 
the  bright  idea  offered  by  our  Accountant 
Carleen  Layne).  Bill  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  1,200  attendees,  who  very 
much  connected  to  Bill’s  message  about  how 
the  arts  impact  lives  of  young  people.  I  heard 
over  and  over  from  non-arts  people  how  much 
they  appreciated  this  message,  and  how  it  had 


changed  the  way  they  think  about  the  arts.  There 
was  a  distinct  and  definite  shift  in  attitude.  And 
it  had  an  impact  on  so  many  of  the  attendees. 

We  will  transcribe  key  elements  of  Bill’s 
keynote  for  the  next  issue  of  the  newsletter. 

Fortunately,  Governor  Marc  Racicot  and  Lt. 
Governor  Judy  Martz  believe  in  the  arts  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  included  the  arts  as  one  of  the 
opening  keynote  addresses  for  this  entire 
conference.  Please  thank  them  for  this  very 
distinguished  opportunity.  (You  can  write  to 
them  at  the  State  Capitol,  Helena,  MT  59620.) 

Folk  Arts  Exhibit:  “Bridles,  Bits  and 
Beads”  just  opened  at  Hardin’s  Jail  House 
Gallery,  and  continues  on  its  two-year  tour 
throughout  Montana. 

Networking:  We  have  completely  converted 
the  office  computer  environment,  networked  to 
each  other,  and  we’re  still  alive  to  talk  about  it. 
We’ll  begin  work  on  the  World  Wide  Web  and  a 
Web  page  in  the  near  future. 

Opportunity  Grants:  We  have  retooled  the 
Immediate  Action  grants  so  they  can  respond  to 
any  “Opportunity,”  not  just  ones  that  were 
unforeseen. 

Database:  We’re  about  to  undergo  a 
complete  database  conversion,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  way  we  get  information  to 
you  and  for  you. 

Project  Funds  for  Artists:  We  have  finally 
figured  out  how  to  offer  project  funding  directly 
to  individual  artists,  through  expense  reimburse¬ 
ment  grants.  These  will  be  offered  through  both 
the  “Opportunity”  grant  program  and  the 
Technical  Assistance  grants. 

Legislative  Involvement:  We  are  honored 
to  have  three  legislators  participate  in  the  Arts 
Are  Central  grant  program.  All  three  are 
involved  in  the  state  general  fund  appropriation 
for  that  program  and  are  members  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee.  Chairman  Royal 
Johnson  of  Billings  and  Senator  Daryl  Toews  of 
Lustre  both  served  as  grant  panelists  on  June  12, 
and  Rep.  Don  Holland  of  Forsyth  helped  with 
others  to  craft  the  initial  grant  guidelines. 

How  do  we  shape  up  to  the  agency’s 
Strategic  Plan? 

The  five  directions  the  Montana  arts  commu¬ 
nity  asked  us  to  take  as  we  come  to  the  close  of 


New  cultural  arts 


graduates  dropped  $1  in  a  jar  as  they  picked  up 
their  diplomas. 

“It  took  everyone’s  effort,”  says  Pitman,  to 
build  a  cultural  center  and  library  that  truly 
“belong  to  the  community.” 

In  addition  to  housing  a  full  lineup  of 
theatrical  events,  the  center  will  allow  Whitefish 
Theatre  Company  to  expand  its  offerings.  A 
five-concert  music  series  begins  this  fall  with  an 
eclectic  mix  of  performances,  ranging  from  the 
Ecuadorian  melodies  of  Andes  Manta  to 
bluegrass  phenomenon  Laurie  Lewis  and  the 
French  Acadian  quartet,  Barachois. 

This  summer,  the  company  will  stage  two 
plays  at  the  center:  the  comedy,  “Sylvia,”  opens 
July  16-19  and  23-26  and  Jane  Fellows  will 
perform  her  one-woman  show,  “Shirley 
Valentine,”  Aug.  20-23  and  27-30.  Also  on  tap: 
The  Domestic  Rep,  a  San  Diego  twosome, 
presents  “Staying  Married”  July  31-Aug.  1; 
Special  Consensus  delivers  bluegrass  Aug.  3; 
and  the  New  Big  Sky  Singers  perform  Aug.  26. 

The  summer  season  “gives  people  an 
opportunity  to  sample  the  space  and  see  how  it 
works  for  music  and  theatre,”  says  Pitman. 
Indeed,  the  theater  was  designed  with  versatility 
in  mind.  While  the  mezzanine  has  fixed  seating, 
the  main  floor  is  equipped  with  seats  that  can  be 
pushed  back  to  the  walls. 

The  theater  has  already  been  put  to  good  use, 
hosting  the  local  prom  in  March  and  a  high- 
school  production  of  “Grease”  in  June.  A 
children’s  theatre  camp  culminates  July  4  ("also 


MAC’S  Folk  Art  Exhibit,  “Bridles,  Bits  and 
Beads,”  made  a  stop  at  Liberty  Village 
Art  Center  in  Chester,  May  1-June  1. 
Board  members  Laurie  Lyders,  Trudy 
Skari  and  Cindy  Larson,  with  young 
assistants  Olivia  and  Kirk  Skari,  helped 
hang  the  show. 


the  century 
are: 

•  Build 
public 
awareness 
about  the 
value  of  the 
arts 

•  Increase 
funding 

•  Strength¬ 
en  arts 
education 

•  Support 
individual 
artists 

•  Provide 
service  to 
the  field 

As  I  look 
at  the 


Terry  Jeffers,  director  of  the 
Jailhouse  Gallery  in  Hardin, 
adjusts  a  display  case  for 
“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads,” 
on  view  at  the  museum  from 
June  15-Aug.  1. 


accomp¬ 
lishments  of 
the  past  year  and  beyond,  we  are  striving  to 
bring  these  directions  to  fruition.  They 
represent  strong  needs.  Our  commitment  is  as 
strong  as  those  needs. 

As  we  look  to  the  last  year,  we  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  impressive  achievements 
accomplished  through  the  help  of  so  many 
Montanans.  We  know  that  we  can’t  be 
everything  to  everyone,  and  we  certainly  are 
not  perfect.  But  you  can  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  others  who  care  as  much  and  work  as  hard 
to  try  to  connect  to  your  needs.  Our  goal  is,  in 
the  end,  to  provide  you  with  the  state  of  the 
art  in  many  arenas,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  standard  by  which  we  serve  you,  the  arts 
community  of  Montana. 


center  (from  page  1) 


the  center’s  grand  opening)  with  two 
performances  of  “All  the  World’s  a  Stage”. 

The  Flathead  Festival  will  present  a 
concert  by  guitarist  Stuart  Weber  at  the 
center  July  20;  the  Studio,  a  local  arts  center, 
will  sponsor  a  benefit  concert  by  Mandir 
Aug.  14;  and  the  Glacier  Orchestra  has 
reserved  the  space  for  one  of  next  season’s 
events.  The  facility  is  available  for  rent,  says 
Pitman.  “We  want  people  to  use  it.” 

The  public  is  invited  to  celebrate  the 
grand  opening  of  the  cultural  center  and 
library  with  a  community  gathering  at  2  p.m. 
July  4,  followed  by  a  barbecue  at  6  p.m.  in 
Credit  Union  Park. 


State  of  the  Arts 

State  of  the  Arts  is  published  bimonthly  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions  of 
photographs  (preferably  black  and  white)  and 
newsworthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  August  1 , 1998,  for  the 
September/October  1 998  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201;  (406)  444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


AVA  Gallery  in  Logan,  Utah.  The  show  also  included  paintings  by  Suzy 
Kitman  and  Peter  Everett. 


Bozeman-based  artist 
Chandler  Dayton,  who  is 
showing  recent  sculpture  in 
a  solo  exhibition  at  the 
Rainbow  Library  Gallery  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  exhibit 
includes  mixed-material 
sculpture  produced  during 
recent  artist  residencies  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Johnson, 
Vt.  Dayton  is  a  1981 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City 
Art  Institute  and  an  alumni 
of  the  Montana  State 
University  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  program. 


“Mustard,  Catsup,  Pickle  Relish,”  by  Eric  Van  Eimeren 


Novelist  and  critic  Dan  Cushman,  who 
received  the  H.G.  Merriam  Award  for 
Distinguished  Contributions  to  Montana 
Literature  in  April.  The  award  is  given 
annually  by  The  Friends  of  the  Library 
Association  of  UM's  Maureen  and  Mike 
Mansfield  Library.  Cushman,  88,  lives  in 
Great  Falls.  He’s  written  56  books, 
including  Stay  Away,  Joe  (1953),  The 
Muskrat  Farm  (1959),  and  Plenty  of  Room 
and  Air  (1 97 5). 

Harriett  Ranney,  who  spearheaded  a 
team  effort  to  bring  the  Smithsonian’s 
“Jazz  in  Paris”  exhibit  to  Missoula  in  2000. 
Missoula  is  the  smallest  of  the  28  cities  in 
the  U.S.  that  will  host  the  exhibition. 
Ranney  is  a  music  librarian  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana. 


Eric  Van  Eimeren,  a 

ceramic  artist  from  Helena, 
whose  work  is  on  display  through  July  3  at  Garth  Clark  Gallery  in 
New  York  City.  The  exhibit  opened  June  9. 


Sandra  Alcosser,  whose  third  collection  of  poems,  Except  by 
Nature,  was  selected  from  1 ,600  manuscripts  as  a  National  Poetry 
Series  winner.  Alcosser  lives  in  Florence  and  earned  an  MFA  from 
the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  she  studied 
with  Richard  Hugo.  She  is 
currently  a  professor  in 
the  creative  writing 
program  at  San  Diego 
State  University.  Poet 
Eamon  Grennan,  who 
selected  the  winning 
manuscript,  says 
Alcosser’s  poems  “trans¬ 
form  the  plain  facts  of  life 
into  fixtures  of  radiance.” 

The  collection  was 
published  by  Graywolf 
Press  in  June. 


Sandra  Alcosser 


Vigilante  Theatre 
Company,  for  receiving 
the  first  Shubert  Theatre 
grant  in  Montana.  The  professional  company,  which  is  based  in 
Bozeman,  just  received  notification  that  they  will  receive  $5,000  from 
the  Shubert  Foundation  in  New  York  City. 


Farewell  to  . . . 


Gwyn  Ganjeau,  who  has  performed  with  the  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company  for  the  past  15  years.  ‘Twenty  years  ago,  Gwyn  stopped  for  a 
visit  to  Bozeman  and,  well,  the  rest  is  history.  Miss  Ganjeau  has 
decided  to  start  a  new  chapter,”  says  the  company’s  artistic  director, 
Brian  Massman.  The  four-member  repertory  troupe  is  recruiting  a 
replacement  during  auditions  on  July  13. 


Condolences  to  . . . 


Rialto  Community  Theatre  in  Deer  Lodge,  which  has  received 
several  grants  this  spring  to  further  restoration  efforts.  Grants  include 
$15,000  from  the  Chutney  Foundation  of  Missoula;  $4,000  from  the 
Montana  Power  Foundation;  $2,500  from  Pioneer  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  of  Deer  Lodge  and  Dillon;  $1,500  from  the  Montana 
Community  Foundation;  and  $300  from  the  Deer  Lodge  Woman’s 
Club.  The  742-seat  theatre  was  built  in  1921  and  is  the  only  audito¬ 
rium,  stage  and  movie  theatre  in  Powell  County.  The  Rialto  is  used 
for  school  plays,  concerts,  community  theatre,  and  a  variety  of  other 
events.  It  was  recently  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Professional  artist  Joyce  Thomas,  who  was  honored  in  Great  Falls 
May  7  during  the  YWCA’s  annual  Salute  to  Women.  Thomas  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  co¬ 
founded  the  Montana  League  of  Professional  Women  Artists  and  was 
a  founding  member  of  the  Montana  branch  of  the  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women.  She  works  primarily  in  clay  and  watercolor. 

Montana  artists  Tana  Patterson  and  Marcia  Selsor,  whose  work 
will  be  included  in  “Text  and  Texture,”  on  display  Sept.  1-20  at 
Broome  Street  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Patterson  celebrates  the 
female  form  with  her  tall,  sculptured  coils  of  clay,  while  Selsor 
creates  raku  plaques  and  columns  and  terra  cotta  clay  arches.  The 
show  features  eye-catching,  tactile  work  by  10  women  artists. 


The  family  of  Livingston  painter  Freeman  Butts,  who  died  May  23 
at  the  age  of  70.  The  artist,  who  earned  a  national  reputation  for  his 
large,  expressive  paintings,  had  been  in  poor  health  for  three  years.  The 
artist  and  his  wife  of  47  years,  Daisy,  have  been  friends  and  patrons  to 
multitudes  of  Montana  artists  since  their  move  to  Bozeman  in  1975, 
then  to  Livingston  five  years  ago.  Described  as  “a  major  player  in  the 
West  Coast  art  scene  of  the  50s  and  60s,”  his  work  has  been  displayed  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  the  San  Francisco  Museum,  the 
Cheney  Cowles  Museum  in  Spokane,  the  Yellowstone  Art  Center  in 

Billings  and  the  Holter 
Museum  in  Helena.  A 
memorial  will  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  an 
exhibit  of  new  work,  July 
24  at  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  in  Billings.  A 
scholarship  fund  is  also 
being  established;  call  406- 
222-925 1  for  details. 

Daughter  Ripley  Hugo 
and  other  family  members 
of  novelist  and  teacher 
Mildred  Walker,  who 
died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  May 
27  at  the  age  of  93.  During 
her  long  and  prolific 
career,  Walker  published  12  adult  novels  and  one  novel  for  young 
readers.  The  adult  selections  have  recently  been  reprinted  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Press  for  its  Bison  Books  series.  Walker  earned 
a  master’s  degree  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  her  first  novel,  Fi reweed, 
received  the  Avery  Hopwood  Award,  the  biggest  prize  then  awarded  by 
a  U.S.  university.  She  moved  to  Great  Falls  in  1933  with  her  husband, 
cardiologist  Ferdinand  Schemm.  Four  of  her  novels  were  set  in  Mon¬ 
tana:  Unless  the  Wind  Turns,  Winter  Wheat,  The  Curlew’s  Cry  and  If  a 
Lion  Could  Talk.  A  play  and  TV  show  were  based  on  her  work,  The 
Southwest  Comer.  Her  husband  died  in  1955,  and  Walker  returned  to 
the  site  of  her  undergraduate  studies,  Wells  College  in  Aurora,  N.Y.,  as 
a  professor  of  creative  writing.  She  moved  to  Missoula  in  1986  and  to 


Freeman  and  Daisy  Butts 


Tracy  Linder  of  Molt,  whose  mixed-media  works  are  included  in 
“Body  Snatchers,”  an  exhibit  at  LiebmanMagnan  Gallery  in  New 
York  City  from  June  27-July  31.  According  to  a  gallery  press  release, 
“her  spiny  sculptures  huddle  together  like  alien  pods. .  .providing  a 
meeting  ground  for  organic  life  and  industrial  death.”  Linder’s  works 
were  also  part  of  the  recent  inaugural  exhibit  at  the  Plains  Art 
Museum  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  and  were  included  in  a  touring  exhibit 
sponsored  by  the  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association. 

Neil  Jussila,  whose  work  was  included  in  a  three-person  show, 
“The  Art  of  Three  Figurative  Painters,”  on  display  May  1-23  at  the 


Portland  in  1990. 

The  family  of  Josephine  Holsters  Morales,  who  died  May  21  in 
Missoula  at  the  age  of  85.  A  native  of  Belgium,  Mrs.  Morales  was 
schooled  in  voice  and  violin  and  performed  extensively  in  Europe  and 
Cuba.  She  moved  to  Great  Falls  in  1 964  with  her  husband,  lawyer  Julio 
Morales.  The  family  settled  in  Helena  the  following  year,  where  she 
taught  violin  and  played  with  the  Helena  Symphony,  retiring  as 
Concertmistress.  She  was  fluent  in  several  languages,  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  and  was  a  member  of  the  Music  Teachers’  Association,  and 
several  other  organizations. 
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Arts  Fest 
gears  up 
in  Helena 

Helena's 
Kaleidoscope 
Arts  Festival, 
Aug.  7-16, 
continues  to 
expand  its 
offerings  this 
year,  featuring 
two  ballet 
presentations,  a 
play  and  a  writers 
symposium. 

The  festival 
will  offer  a 
performance  of 
“Les  Sylphids"  at 
8  p.m.  Aug.  9-1 1 
and  13  at  Carroll 
College's  Old 
North  Performing 
Arts  Center, 
featuring  profes¬ 
sional  dancers 
Catherine  Dale, 
Robert  Greer  and 
Karen  Findon  in 
one  of  the  great 
classical  works. 
The  Black 
Pirate,"  an 
original  ballet,  will 
also  be  per¬ 
formed.  Tickets 
are  $12  and  $8. 

Thespians 
perform 
Shakespeare's 
The  Tempest”  at 
the  Outdoor 
Quarry  Theatre, 
which  hosted  “A 
Midsummer 
Nights  Dream” 
last  season.  The 
unique  outdoor 
location  proved  a 
lovely  site  for 
summer  theatre 
under  the  stars; 
tickets  are  $7. 

Also  on  tap 
this  year  is  the 
Kaleidoscope 
Writers  Sympo¬ 
sium,  3  p.m., 

Aug.  15  at  the 
college’s  Per¬ 
forming  Arts 
Center.  John 
Haines,  winner  of 
the  Library  of 
Congress 
Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  for 
Poetry,  is  guest 
artist.  Admission 
is  $5. 

Call  447-4304 
for  further  details. 


Stale  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  1998 
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Arts  help 
cognitive 
and  verbal 
skills 

Low-income, 
inner-city 
preschool 
children  partici¬ 
pating  in  an  arts- 
integrated 
curriculum 
(including  visual 
arts,  music, 
dance  and 
language  arts) 
improved  their 
cognitive  and 
language  skills 
more  during  a 
two-year  period 
than  those  in  a 
control  group  of 
similar  children 
enrolled  in  a 
curriculum 
without  arts 
activities. 

The  children 
enrolled  in  the 
arts-integrated 
curriculum  also 
played  more 
interactively, 
used  more 
language  and 
engaged  in  more 
social  and 
practical  problem¬ 
solving  than 
those  in  the  non¬ 
arts  curriculum. 

Source: 
Kaleidoscope: 
Profile  of  an  Arts- 
Based  Early 
Childhood 
Program,  Collins 
Management 
Consulting,  Inc., 
301  Maple  Ave. 


MAC  grants  $337,700  to  organizations  statewide 


HELENA  -  Members  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  convened  in  Helena  this  weekend,  June 
13,  to  distribute  federal  and  state  funding  for 
the  arts  through  three  separate  programs: 
Operational  Excellence,  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  Fee 
Support  for  Touring  Companies,  funded  by  the 
state  general  fund;  and  the  new  Arts  Are 
Central  to  our  Communities,  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
which  was  fully  matched  by  the  1 998  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  new  Arts  Are  Central  to  our  Commu¬ 
nity  program  panel,  chaired  by  Council 
Member  Rick  Halmes  of  Billings,  recom¬ 
mended  $196,200  be  used  to  fund  16  of  23 
applications  for  the  period  from  June  15,  1998 
to  June  30,  2000.  Panelists  Leslie  DeVos 
(Belt),  Representative  Royal  Johnson  (Bill¬ 
ings),  Shari  Nault  Pullar  (Great  Falls),  John 
Talbot  (Missoula),  and  Senator  Daryl  Toews 
(Lustre),  carefully  considered  applications 
meant  to  strengthen  arts  organizations  by 
partnering  them  with  private  businesses  or 
other  community  organizations  to  address 
specific  community  needs. 

The  Organizational  Excellence  and  Fee 
Support  for  Touring  companies  panel,  chaired 
by  Carol  Brenden  of  Scobey,  recommended 
$128,200  be  used  to  fund  32  of  40  applications 
in  the  Organizational  Excellence  program  for 
fiscal  year  1999  and  $  1 3,000  be  used  to  fund  7 
of  7  requests  for  funding  in  the  Fee  Support  for 
Touring  Companies  in  fiscal  year  2000. 

Panel  members  included  Dana  Boussard 
(Arlee),  Trudy  Skari  (Chester),  and  A1  Head, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Alabama  Arts 
Council 

All  funding  recommendations  were  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

The  next  deadline  for  funding  grants  is 
August  1,  1998  for  the  Montana  Cultural  Trust 
applications. 

Grant  recipients  are. 

In  Billings:  Alberta  Bair  Theatre  -  $20,000 
Arts  Are  Central,  $4,080  Organizational 
Excellence;  Billings  Symphony  Society  - 
$4,760  Organizational  Excellence;  Writer’s 
Voice  of  the  Billings  YMCA  -  $1,310  Fee 
Support  for  Touring  Companies;  $2,380 


"Projects  funded  through 
the  new  Arts  Are  Central 
to  our  Communities 
program  support  the 
Council's  goals  of 
boosting  the  economy, 
improving  the  effectiveness 
of  education  and 
revitalizing  our  grassroots 
communities." 

-  Arni  Fishbaugh, 
MAC  Executive  Director 


Organizational  Excellence;  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  -  $4,760  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Bozeman:  Bozeman  Symphony  Society  - 
$6,800  Organizational  Excellence;  Montana  Arts 

-  $4,080  Organizational  Excellence;  Montana 
Ballet  Co.,  Inc.  -  $4,080  Organizational  Excel¬ 
lence;  Montana  Dance  Arts  Association  -  $1,700 
Organizational  Excellence;  Montana  Performing 
Arts  Consortium  -  $2,520  Organizational 
Excellence;  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  - 
$2,300  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies, 
$6,800  Organizational  Excellence;  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co.  -  $  1 ,825  Fee  Support  for  Touring 
Companies,  $4,760  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Browning:  Blackfeet  Tribe  -  $5,000  Arts 
Are  Central. 

In  Butte:  Butte  Symphony  Orchestra  - 
$10,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Choteau:  Performing  Arts  League  - 
$15,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Colstrip:  Coal  and  Cattle  Country  Players 

-  $10,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Dillon:  WMC  of  UM,  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  -  $18,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Eureka:  Sunburst  Community  Service 
Foundation  -  $18,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Glasgow:  Valley  County  Coalition  - 
$15,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Glendive:  Dawson  County  Arts  Unlimited 


-  $840  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Great  Falls:  Great  Falls  Symphony 
Association  -  $8,000  Arts  Are  Central,  $1,825 
Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies,  $6,800 
Organizational  Excellence;  Montana  Art 
Gallery  Directors  Association  -  $2,680 
Organizational  Excellence;  Paris  Gibson 
Square  -  $6,800  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Helena:  Archie  Bray  Foundation  - 
$3,400  Organizational  Excellence;  Helena 
Presents  -  $6,800  Organizational  Excellence; 
Helena  Symphony  Society  -  $4,080  Organiza¬ 
tional  Excellence;  Holter  Museum  of  Art  - 
$6,800  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Hot  Springs:  Hot  Springs  Artist 
Society,  Inc.  -  $20,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Kalispell:  Glacier  Orchestra  and 
Chorale  -  $4,760  Organizational  Excellence; 
Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts  -  $4,760 
Organizational  Excellence;  Montana  Alliance 
for  Arts  Ed  -  $1,480  Organizational  Excel¬ 
lence. 

In  Lewistown:  Lewistown  Art  Center  - 
$10,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Livingston:  Park  County  Friends  of  the 
Arts  -  $3,200  Arts  Are  Central;  Yellowstone 
Ballet  Company  -  $4,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Miles  City:  Custer  County  Art  Center  - 
$4,760  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Missoula:  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  - 
$20,000  Arts  Are  Central,  $3,400  Organiza¬ 
tional  Excellence;  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre 

-  $2,300  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies, 
$3,400  Organizational  Excellence;  Missoula 
Cultural  Council  -  $1,460  Organizational 
Excellence;  Missoula  Symphony  Association  - 
$2,910  Organizational  Excellence;  Montana 
Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras  -  $1,700 
Organizational  Excellence;  Montana  Repertory 
Theatre  -  $2,300  Fee  Support  for  Touring 
Companies,  $4,080  Organizational  Excellence; 
Montana  Transport  Company  -  $1,140,  Fee 
Support  for  Touring  Companies;  Very  Special 
Arts  Montana  -  $2,970  Organizational  Excel¬ 
lence;  Young  Audiences  of  Western  Montana  - 
$3,530  Organizational  Excellence. 

In  Stevensville:  Lone  Rock  School  - 
$10,000  Arts  Are  Central. 

In  Whitefish:  Whitefish  Theatre  Company 

-  $10,000  Arts  Are  Central,  $4,080  Organiza¬ 
tional  Excellence. 


Technical  Assistance  Grants  (from  page  1) 


technical  assistance  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment  should  incorporate  both  the  artistic 
and  business  approaches.  According  to 
Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  executive  director  of 
MAC,  “Artists  must  develop  both  areas  to 
grow  and  prosper  professionally  as  artists, 
and  the  Council  believed  it  was  important  to 
fund  both  areas.” 

Arts  organizations  might  use  Technical 
Assistance  grants  to  develop  better  manage¬ 
ment.  planning,  marketing  and  fundraising 
skills.  Or  they  might  choose  to  host  a 
consultant  to  do  board  development  work  or 
bring  in  a  facilitator  to  help  with  strategic 
planning.  In  another  scenario,  a  local  arts 
group  could  apply  for  a  grant  to  hire  the 
expert  from  a  neighboring  arts  organization 
to  provide  necessary  expertise  for  them. 

Individual  artists  may  wish  to  use  this 
program  to  attend  a  professional  workshop  to 
further  hone  their  artistic  craft,  develop  better 
business  skills,  or  to  learn  how  to  market 
their  work  effectively  or  how  to  present  their 
work  in  a  more  professional  manner. 

Criteria  will  be  spelled  out  completely  in 
the  applications.  What  MAC  does  not  fund 
will  also  be  spelled  out. 

In  addition  to  these  Technical  Assistance 
grants  to  artists  and  arts  organizations,  two 
$3,000  grants  will  be  available  annually  to 
support  the  presentation  of  workshops  or 
other  similar  events  in  Montana.  The  $3,000 
grants  are  to  be  offered  on  an  annual  basis, 
beginning  with  a  June  1999  deadline. 

Resource  Professionals:  Every  day  MAC 
receives  numerous  phone  calls  that  range 
from  “how  do  I  start  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 


tion?”  to  “how  to  1  market  my  work?”  to  “I 
have  a  problematic  board  member”  to  “how  do 
you  do  a  strategic  plan”  to  “how  do  I  write  a 
grant”  to  “should  I  get  an  agent?”  The  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

The  Arts  Council  will  request  applications 
from  experts  throughout  Montana  to  become  a 
member  of  our  Resource  Professionals  Group. 
When  we  get  questions  such  as  the  above,  we’ll 
refer  the  caller  to  a  member  of  our  group. 
They’ll  talk  and  solve  the  problem  or  answer 
the  question,  and  the  consultant  will  then  send 
us  a  bill  for  his/her  time  at  $25/hour.  (MAC 
will  also  cover  other  expenses  such  as 
xeroxing,  faxing,  etc.) 

The  Internet:  The  Arts  Council  will 
provide  all  the  standard  listings  for  further 
information  provided  by  other  organizations, 
and  will  keep  this  information  updated  for 
artists  and  arts  organizations. 

State  of  the  Arts:  Our  newsletter  will 
continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  articles 
in  each  issue. 

“This  program  is  very  exciting  because  it 
allows  artists  and  arts  organizations  equal 
access,  and  treats  artistic  growth  as  importantly 
as  business  development,”  said  Arts  Council 
Chairman  Bill  Frazier.  “It  is  also  tied  very 
closely  to  the  wishes  of  the  field  when  we 
developed  the  Strategic  Plan  for  the  agency. 
We’re  delighted  to  bring  the  wishes  of  the  arts 
community  to  reality  with  this  revision.” 

Dana  Singer  in  Missoula  expertly  facili¬ 
tated  the  development  of  this  program,  and 
we’re  deeply  grateful  to  her.  In  addition,  we 
were  guided  by  the  expertise  of  the  following 
people,  who  shaped  every  element  of  this 


program:  Carol  Novotne,  Helena,  MAC 
Vice  Chairman;  Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Presents;  Josh  DeWeese,  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  director  and  ceramist;  Ralph 
Esposito,  Carroll  College  professor  and 
ceramist;  Eric  Funk,  Helena  Symphony 
conductor  and  composer;  Karen  Kaufmann, 
Montana  Transport  Company  director  and 
dancer;  Rick  Newby,  The  Center  for  the 
Book  board  member  and  writer;  Diane 
Potter,  Helena  Indian  Alliance;  and  Noelle 
Sullivan,  writer  and  MAC  Literature 
Fellowship  winner.  This  program  will 
launch  for  FY99  (July  1,  1998). 

FY98  funds  have  been  designated  by  the 
Council  as  a  grant  to  match  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant  given  to 
Montana  Arts  for  all  the  Montana  statewide 
arts  service  organizations  and  their  statewide 
audience  development  program.  This 
program  is  all  about  professional  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  marketing  and  audience- 
development  planning  arena.  It  will  be 
critically  important  to  communities  large 
and  small.  This  particular  project  had  its 
birth  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
convening  all  the  statewide  arts  service 
organizations  to  facilitate  planning  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  enormous  NEA  cuts  to  these 
groups  in  FY97. 

Guidelines  and  applications  for  the 
Technical  Assistance  grant  program  and  the 
Resource  Professional  Group  are  in  the 
works  and  will  be  available  by  late  July. 

Call  Della  Pinkerton  at  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  (406)  444-6430,  for  an  application. 
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Arts  Education  Report  Card 

Taking  a  good  program  and  making  it  even  better 

Thp  Mnniana  Arts  Oniinril  h.m  undertaken  a  !  position  should  be  maintained  in-h 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  undertaken  a 
major  evaluation  of  its  arts  education  program  to 
develop  ways  for  this  popular  and  successful 
program  to  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  state. 
This  evaluation  was  conducted  by  Louise 
Stevens  and  the  nationally  acclaimed  ArtsMarket 
Consulting,  Inc.  (which  moved  to  Bozeman  last 
year). 

Their  recommendations  were  based  on 
assessment  interviews  and  program  restructuring 
assistance  provided  by  close  to  40  leaders  in  the 
arts  education  field  statewide. 

At  the  June  13  MAC  meeting  in  Helena, 
changes  to  the  Artists  in  Schools/Communities 
Program  were  presented  by  Council  members 
Sody  Jones  of  Billings  and  Kathy  Doeden  of 
Miles  City.  “What  we  basically  have  done  is  take 
a  really  good  program  and  make  it  even  better," 
Jones  said.  “These  changes  will  simplify  the 
program,  make  it  more  user-friendly,  and  involve 
more  artists  and  more  of  our  underserved 
communities.”  The  recommendations  follow: 

Name  Change:  Modify  the  name  of  this 
program  slightly  to  Artists  in  Schools  and 
Communities  to  emphasize  the  program's  goal  to 
serve  communities  as  well  as  schools. 

Arts  Ed  -  From  a  Day  to  a  Year:  The 
program  will  now  fund  visiting  artists  who  are  in 
a  community  for  less  than  a  week.  This  change  is 
intended  to  encourage  greater  participation  by 
local  artists  who  can  share  their  expertise  closer 
to  home  and  should  also  result  in  keeping  costs 
down  for  the  artists  and  their  sponsors.  The 
program  will  continue  to  fund  and  place  empha¬ 
sis  on  artist  residencies  of  a  week  and  longer,  as 
well  as  special  projects. 

This  program  offers  schools  and  communities 
the  ability  to  plan  and  host  residencies  which 
will  be  designed  on  an  arts-in-education  con¬ 
tinuum,  going  from  an  introductory  encounter,  as 
short  as  one  day,  to  in-depth  residencies  which 
utilize  either  visiting  artists  or  the  resources  of  a 
local  or  regional  arts  organization  (touring  or 
locally  based)  for  multi-week  to  full  school-year 
partnerships. 

New  Goals:  The  following  new  goals  will  be 
included  in  the  program: 

•  Build  the  value  of  arts  in  education; 

•  Integrate  the  arts  into  an  effective  interdisci¬ 
plinary  curriculum; 

•  Support  and  enhance  partnerships  between 
artists,  arts  organizations,  schools,  and  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  current 
program  goals 
are  to  advocate 
for  all  Montan¬ 
ans: 

•  Equal  and 
fair  access  to 
arts  experi¬ 
ences  and  arts 
education; 

•  Active  arts 
programs  in 
every  commu¬ 
nity  and 
exchange 

among  communities,  cultures  and  nations; 

•  Basic  quality  arts  education  for  all  students, 
pre-K  through  grade  12; 

•  Qualified  teachers,  knowledgeable  adminis¬ 
trators  and  effective  teaching  conditions  for  the 
arts; 

•  Lifelong  arts  education  for  all  Montanans, 
and; 

•  Increased  support  for  the  arts  and  arts 
education. 

Streamlined  Application  Process:  The 

application  form  will  be  shorter  and  easier  to  fill 
out.  All  visiting  artists  and  one-  to  four-week 
residency  applications  will  be  reviewed  on  an 
ongoing  basis  by  MAC  staff.  Long-term 
residencies  and  special  projects  will  be  reviewed 
by  a  peer  panel,  with  final  plans  here  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council  in  the  near  future. 

Include  Arts  Organizations’  Residency 
and  Visiting  Artist  Options:  These  avenues 
will  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  guidelines, 
but  it  is  the  intent  of  the  program  to  allow 


schools  and  communities  to  seek  funding  for  arts 
education  residencies  and  visiting  artists  made 
available  through  arts  organizations’  touring  or 
locally  based  programs,  as  well. 

Eliminate  Artist  Roster  and  Develop 
Extensive  Artist  Listing:  A  catalog  with  bios 
and  information  on  all  artists  will  be  provided 
through  the  Internet,  not  through  a  multi-page 
printed  publication.  A  listing  of  artists  on  paper 
will  be  developed,  but  people  will  find  complete 
info  on  the  artists  and  their  work  through  the 
Internet  listing.  The  listing  of  artists  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  more  Montana  artists,  as 
well  as  to  provide  resources  for  technical 
assistance.  In  addition,  this  information  will 
include  a  listing  of  arts  organizations  in  Montana 
which  offer  arts-in-education  programs  (other 
than  MAC)  and  a  listing  of  Montana’s  model 
schools  which  may  be  visited  or  contacted  for 
how-to  information. 

The  agency  is  in  the  process  of  developing  this 
information  right  now.  Artists  will  be  asked  to 
send  their  resume,  work  samples,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation.  They  must  have 
experience  working  in  the  arts  education  field. 
This  information,  past  experience  and  skill  in 
working  in  a  teaching  environment  (validated  by 
references)  will  help  determine  an  artist’s 
qualification.  These  materials  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  make  final 
decisions  on  artists  to  be  included  in  this 
program. 

Target  Underserved  Communities: 

MAC  should  target  communities  and  areas  of  the 
state  which  haven’t  previously  used  the  program. 


"These  changes  will  simplify  the 
program,  make  it  more  user-friendly, 
and  involve  more  artists  and  more 
of  our  underserved  communities." 

-  Sody  Jones,  MAC  member 


and  work  to  have  a  presence  is  as  many  commu¬ 
nities  as  possible. 

Marketing:  Rather  than  market  the  program 
through  the  roster  publication,  the  program  will 
be  marketed  to  schools  and  communities  through 
traditional  marketing  materials  and  will  continue 
marketing  efforts  through  educator  and  educa¬ 
tion  administrator  conferences,  etc.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  available  on  the  Internet,  as  well. 

Require  Substantive  Pre-Residency 
Planning:  The  program  will  specify  and 
require  residency  artists/organizations  to  work 
with  schools  in  substantive  pre-residency 
planning,  appropriate  to  the  length  of  the 
residency. 

Professional  Development:  This  will  be 
an  on-going  theme  of  the  program,  maintaining 
the  in-service  listing  and  offering  periodic 
training  for  artists. 

Staffing:  This  is  essential  to  the  program  for 
its  expansion  and  to  ensure  the  design  of 
effective  partnerships  and  residencies.  The  staff 


position  should  be  maintained  in-house,  not 
contracted  out. 

An  800  Number:  Info  requests  will  be 
handled  through  an  800-number,  as  well  as 
having  detailed  program  information  on  the 
upcoming  web  site. 

Time  Frame:  Artist-listing  applications 
will  be  available  this  summer.  Artists  in  the 
Schools  and  Communities  guidelines  and 
funding  applications  will  be  available  this 
fall.  Deadlines  will  be  announced  in  those 
publications. 

According  to  Ami  Fishbaugh,  Arts 
Council  Executive  Director,  “Fran  Morrow 
and  Julie  Smith,  former  directors  of  the  arts 
education  program  here  at  the  Arts  Council, 
both  did  an  absolutely  marvelous  job 
building  and  growing,  streamlining  and  fine 
tuning  this  program.  This  current  retooling 
builds  on  the  enormous  strengths  they  wove 
into  this  program. 

“The  Arts  Council  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  recommendations  are  made  by  and 
for  Montanans,  through  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  Louise  Stevens.  When  the  Arts 
Council  asked  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  who  would  be  the  best  person  in 
the  nation  to  help  us  in  this  evaluation,  their 
first  choice  was  Louise.  What  serendipity 
that  she  had  just  moved  to  Montana,  and  has 
since  fully  immersed  herself  in  the  state’s 
arts  education  needs  and  challenges.” 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  would  like  to 
warmly  thank  all  the  people  involved  in  this 
evaluation  process,  whose  visionary  and 
focused  thinking  led  to  such  a  fine  final 
plan: 

Robin  Bailey,  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Mt. 
Alliance  for  Arts  Education;  Ken  Bova, 
Artist  in  Residence;  Carol  Brenden, 
Montana  Arts  Council  member;  Mark 
Browning,  Custer  County  Art  Center;  Jan 
Clinard,  Office  of  Public  Instruction;  Mr. 
Collinson,  Hays  School;  Corky  Clairmont, 
Visual  Artist  and  Mt.  Alliance  for  Arts  Ed 
Board,  Salish-Kootenai  College;  Rick 
Davis,  Kalispell  Elementary  School; 

Marilyn  Delger,  Principal,  Hawthorne 
School  in  Bozeman;  Leslie  DeVos,  Art 
Teacher,  Belt  Schools  and  Mt.  Alliance  for 
Arts  Education;  Kathy  Doeden,  Montana 
Arts  Council  member;  Alayne  Dolson,  Very 
Special  Arts  and  Young  Audiences;  Ritchie 
Doyle,  Artist  in 
Residence; 
Beverly  Flaten, 
Alkali  Creek 
School;  Peter 
Fong,  Artist  in 
Residence;  Bess 
Snyder  Fredlund, 
Artist  in  Resi¬ 
dence  and  Alberta 
Bair  Theatre; 

Alan  Goddard, 
English  and 
Drama  Teacher, 
Jordan  High 

School;  Barb  Good,  MT  Music  Educators 
and  Arts  Specialist,  Bozeman  Schools; 
Grayce  Holzheimer,  Artist  in  Residence; 

Joel  Jahnke,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks;  Chip 
Jasmin,  Artist  in  Residence;  Sody  Jones, 
Montana  Arts  Council  member;  Maeta 
Kaplan,  Corvallis  Public  Schools;  Patty 
Kincheloe,  Eureka  Public  Schools;  Ann 
King,  Arts  Specialist,  Busby  School;  Dr. 
James  Kriley,  Dean,  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
UM;  Melissa  Kwasny,  Artist  in  Residence; 
Scott  McKenzie,  Music  Teacher,  Ft.  Benton 
Schools;  Elaine  Meeks,  Cherry  Valley 
School;  Peggy  Meinholtz,  Artist  in  Resi¬ 
dence;  Valli  Ostrem,  Meadowlark  School; 
Ralph  Paulus,  Performing  Arts  League, 
Choteau;  Clara  Pincus,  Artist  in  Residence; 
George  Ryder,  Scobey  School;  Susan 
Seilstad,  Mt.  Art  Education  Association; 
Julie  Smith,  Hotter  Museum  of  Art;  Teny 
Thall,  Great  Falls  Public  Schools;  and 
Carolyn  Valacich,  Great  Falls  Symphony. 
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Arts  help 
students 
improve 

Low-achieving 
students  partici¬ 
pating  in  “Differ¬ 
ent  Ways  of 
Knowing,”  a 
program  that 
integrates  the 
visual  and 
performing  arts 
with  core¬ 
curriculum 
subjects,  showed 
improvement  on 
standardized 
language  arts 
tests.  Students 
participating  in 
the  program  for 
one  year  gained 
eight  percentile 
points.  Addition¬ 
ally; 

•  Students 
participating  in 
the  program  for 
two  years  gained 
1 6  percentile 
points.  Non¬ 
program  students 
showed  no 
percentile  gains 
in  language  arts 
scores. 

•  Students 
participating  in 
the  program  for 
three  years 
outscored  non¬ 
program  students 
on  writing  and 
drawing  assess¬ 
ments  of  social- 
studies  content 
learning. 

Source: 

Different  Ways  of 
Knowing:  1991- 
94  National 
Longitudinal 
Study  Final 
Report:  The 
Galef  Institute  of 
Los  Angeles, 
11150  Santa 
Monica  Boule¬ 
vard,  Suite  400, 
Los  Angeles, 

CA  90025; 
310-479-8883. 
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Authors’ 
forum  to 
focus  on 
explorers 

Seven  writers 
will  discuss  Lewis 
and  Clark’s  epic 
journey  during  an 
Authors’  Forum, 

1  p.m.  July  3  at 
the  Great  Falls 
Civic  Center 
auditorium. 

The  presenta¬ 
tion  is  one  of 
many  events 
surrounding  the 
grand  opening  of 
the  new  Lewis 
and  Clark 
Interpretive 
Center  in  Great 
Falls  and  is 
hosted  by  the 
Portage  Route 
Chapter  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
National  T  rail 
Heritage  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Past  president 
of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  Robert  K. 
Doerk,  Jr.,  will 
moderate  a  panel 
of  speakers  that 
includes:  Dr. 
James  Ronda, 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Among  the 
Indians ;  Dayton 
Duncan,  Lewis 
and  Clark:  the 
Journey  of  the 
Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery,  George 
Horse  Capture, 
The  Seven 
Visions  of  Bull 
Lodge:  Joe 
Horse  Capture, 
Visions  of  the 
People:  A 
Pictorial  History 
of  Plains  Indian 
Life;  Herman 
Viola,  Exploring 
the  West;  John 
Logan  Allen, 
Passage  through 
the  Garden:  and 
Stephen 
Ambrose, 
Undaunted 
Courage. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Harry  Mitchell, 
(406)  453-1910. 


Men  With  Sand:  Great  Explorers 
of  the  North  American  West 
by  John  Moring 

Published  1998  by  Falcon  Publishing, 
Helena 

SI  0.95  softcover 

Lovers  of  early  American  Western  history 
will  cheerfully  dig  into  this  compilation  of 
stories  about  13  explorers  of  America’s  great 
western  wilderness. 

Among  the  adventures  are  Lewis  and 
Clark’s  epic  “Voyage  of  Discovery,”  Zebulon 
Pike’s  quest  to  find  the  source  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  John  Colter’s  remarkable  escape 
from  the  Blackfeet  Indians  and  much  more. 

These  tales  hearken  back  to  a  time  when 
western  North  America  was  a  total  mystery  to 
the  European  settlers  who  were  rapidly  filling 
up  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent.  A 
special  breed  of  men  “with  sand  in  their 
craw”  devoted  their  lives,  fates  and  fortunes 
to  the  exploration  of  that  wild  and  dramatic 
land. 

The  book  is  available  at  bookstores  across 
Montana,  or  by  calling  1-800-582-2665. 


Frontier  Soldier 
by  William  F.  Zimmer,  edited  by 
Jerome  A.  Greene 
Published  May  1998  by  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  Press 
$15.95  softcover 

Books  about  the  Indian  Wars  are  numerous, 
but  first-hand  reports  from  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  are  nearly  non-existent. 

In  Frontier  Soldier,  the  account  of  Army 
Private  William  F.  Zimmer  during  the  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perce  tribes 
comes  vividly  to  life,  telling  of  the  hardships, 
strategies  and  day-to-day  life  of  a  soldier. 
Included  are  tales  from  battle,  as  well  as 
accounts  of  fist  fights,  spirited  baseball  games 
and  the  efforts  of  the  company  gardener  to  keep 
the  troops  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables. 

In  addition,  Zimmer’s  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  the  vast  western  landscape  comes 
through.  Greene’s  insightful  editing  adds 
immensely  to  an  understanding  of  a  soldier’s 
life  during  this  pivotal  and  tragic  episode  of 
American  history. 


Out  of  the  Night 

by  Irene  Bennett  Dunn 

Published  June  1998  by  Keokee  Co. 

Publishing  Inc.,  Sandpoint,  Idaho 
$10.95  softcover 

When  she  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  Aug.  17,  1959,  Irene  Dunn  had  no 
idea  that  her  life  was  about  to  be  turned 
upside  down  by  a  7.5  magnitude  earth¬ 
quake  near  Yellowstone  Park.  The  mighty 
temblor  caused  the  side  of  a  mountain  to 
collapse  and  fill  a  narrow  valley. 

The  next  morning  she  discovered  that 
her  husband  and  three  of  her  four  children 
were  dead,  but  her  16-year-old  son  sur¬ 
vived.  In  this  book,  Dunn  traces  the  events 
of  that  night  as  well  as  her  struggle  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  sudden  loss  of  her  loved 
ones  and  her  determined  efforts  to  move  on 
with  her  life. 

Dunn  is  a  retired  elementary  school 
teacher  who  lives  in  Hope,  Idaho.  The  book 
is  available  at  bookstores  across  Montana, 
or  by  calling  1-800-880-3573. 


Ghost  Bat  in  a 
Gum  Tree 
by  Benette  W. 

Tiffault 
Illustrations 
by  Peter 
Grosshauser 
Published  in 
May,  1998, 
by  Falcon 
Publishing 
$9.95,  softcover 


Young  readers  will  meander  through  a  world  of  preening  parrots, 
roaming  rhinos,  slinking  sloths  and  other  rare  or  threatened  species  in 
this  clever  new  counting  book.  Tiffault  delivers  facts  and  details  about 
each  species  to  the  familiar  rhythms  of  “The  Twelve  Days  of  Christ¬ 
mas”.  This  is  the  sixth  children’s  book  by  the  author,  who  teaches 
writing  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  College  and  Syracuse 
University. 

Helena  resident  Peter  Grosshauser  has  illustrated  many  articles  for 
children’s  magazines  and  is  the  creator  of  the  “Wild  Willie”  comic  strip 
in  w.o.w.  magazine;  this  is  his  second  children’s  book. 


Botany  in  a  Day: 

Thomas  J. 

Elpel’s  Herbal 
Field  Guide  to 
Plant  Families 
by  Thomas  J. 

Elpel 

Third  edition 
published 
March  1998  by 
HOPS  Press, 

Pony,  MT 
$21  postpaid, 
softcover 

For  folks  who 
yearn  to  learn  more 
about  plants  and 
their  potential  uses, 
but  despair  of 
putting  in  months 
or  years  of  study, 
the  third  edition  of 
Botany  in  a  Day  is 
just  what  the  herb 
doctor  ordered. 

Rather  than  relying  on  technical  plant  terms,  the  book  uses  common 
anthropomorphic  terms  to  describe  plant  parts  and  functions.  It  offers  the 
opportunity  to  cut  years  off  the  learning  curve  by  demonstrating  how 
related  plants  have  similar  features  for  identification,  as  well  as  often 
having  similar  properties  and  uses. 

The  book  has  been  used  in  herbal  schools  and  outdoor  skills  programs 
nationwide.  Elpel  is  the  director  of  the  Hollowtop  Outdoor  Primitive 
School  near  Pony. 
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Field  Guide  to  North  American  Bison 
by  Robert  U.  Steelquist 
Published  1998  by  Sasquatch  Books 
$7.95  softcover 

Folks  who  are  curious  about  North 
American  bison  will  find  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  recently  released  book  by  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Coalition. 

One  of  North  America’s  most  impressive 
native  species,  bison  roamed  the  Great  Plains 
by  the  tens  of  millions,  yet  were  hunted  to 
virtual  extinction  by  1889.  Only  through  the 
most  diligent  of  efforts  was  the  species 
restored. 

Part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  current 
controversy  over  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  herd,  perhaps  the  only  remaining  truly 
wild  herd  on  the  continent.  In  addition, 
information  is  provided  on  biology,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  human/bison  historical  interactions. 


People  of  the  Circle 
by  Chris  Roberts 
Published  1998  by  Meadowlark 

Communications,  Missoula 
$21.95  softcover 

Native  American  powwows  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  striking  photos  and  vivid 
descriptions  in  Chris  Roberts’  second  book. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  Powwow 
Country,  the  new  publication  features  a 
foreword  by  Bonnie  Heavy  Runner,  the 
late  and  esteemed  director  of  Native 
American  studies  at  The  University  of 
Montana. 

Roberts’  powwow  photos  have  graced 
postcards  and  wall  calendars,  and  are 
favorites  with  powwow  aficionados.  His 
first  book  is  in  its  third  printing.  People  of 
the  Circle  is  available  at  bookstores 
throughout  the  state,  or  by  calling 
888-728-2180. 


A  Short  Season:  Story  of  a  Montana 
Childhood 

by  Don  and  Ann  Morehead 
Published  May  1998  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Press, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

$13  softcover 

In  this  bittersweet  memoir  of  growing  up 
on  a  sheep  ranch  on  Montana’s  Blackfeet 
Indian  Reservation,  Don  Morehead  focuses 
on  his  special  relationship  with  his  father  and 
the  grief  that  struck  him  when  his  father  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Assisted  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  poet,  he 
hearkens  back  to  a  time  when  the  broad  blue 
Big  Sky  above  was  witness  to  endless 
summer  days  on  a  ranch  measured  in  miles, 
not  acres.  The  rhythms  of  nature,  the  passing 
of  seasons  and  the  innocence  of  a  Montana 
boy’s  childhood  merge  together  in  a  poignant 
and  nostalgic  tale. 

The  Moreheads  now  live  in  San  Francisco. 
Copies  of  their  book  are  available  at  book¬ 
stores  statewide,  or  by  calling  402-472-3581. 


Exploring  Mount  Helena 
Edited  by  Erin  Turner  and 
Ric  Bourie 

Published  1997  by  Falcon 
Publishing,  Helena 
$9.95  Softcover 


Mountain  Biking  Helena 
by  Will  Harmon 
Published  1998  by  Falcon 
Publishing,  Helena 
$10.95  Softcover 


The  Last  Full 
Measure 
by  Jeff  Shaara 
1998  by  The 
Ballantlne 
Publishing 
Group 

$25.95  hardcover 


Jeff  Shaara 
brings  one  of  the 
bloodiest  chapters 
in  America  history 
to  a  close  -  and  concludes  one  of  literature’s  more 
unusually  produced  trilogies  -  with  his  new  novel,  The 
Last  Full  Measure. 

Shaara’s  father,  Michael,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1975 
for  The  Killer  Angels,  a  historical  novel  about  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  In  1996,  Jeff  Shaara  produced  his  first 
book,  the  hugely  successful  Gods  and  Generals,  which 
covered  the  period  leading  up  to  Gettysburg.  This  final 
book  brings  the  Civil  War  trilogy  to  its  conclusion. 

The  younger  Shaara,  who  lives  part  of  the  year  in 
Missoula,  has  been  praised  for  the  quality  of  his  prose  as 
well  as  its  authenticity.  His  novels  spring  to  life  precisely 
because  they  concentrate  on  people  more  than  events, 
and  demonstrate  through  their  leading  characters  the 
devastating  effects  of  a  nation  at  war  with  itself. 


For  visitors  to  Montana’s  capital  city  who  tire  of  town,  two  recent 
books  from  Falcon  Press  offer  an  abundance  of  information  on  outdoor 
recreation. 

Mountain  Biking  Helena  provides  information  on  everything  from 
scenic  in-town  tours  of  historic  areas  to  rugged  trips  in  the  nearby 
mountains,  including  maps,  specific  directions  and  highlights.  Indi¬ 
vidual  rides  receive  a  difficulty  rating  along  with  information  on 
elevation  gain  and  loss,  distances  and  potential  hazards  (“Watch  out  for 
the  archery  range,”  for  example). 

Exploring  Mount  Helena  deals  with  the  prominent  mountain  on  the 
town  s  edge,  which  offers  spectacular  views  of  the  surrounding  valley 
and  mountains,  plus  diverse  natural  history.  Information  on  native  plant 
and  animal  species,  geology  and  human  history  of  the  area  is  also 
included. 

Both  books  are  available  in  bookstores  or  by  calling  1-888-582-2665. 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  tips  for 
artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first 
book,  doing  your 
own  PR,  writing 
an  effective  artist 
statement  or 
how  to  make 

a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arni  Fishbaugh  at 
(406)  444-6430 
for  more 
information. 
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Production 
Guide 
and  Hotline 
offer  film 
updates 

For  informa¬ 
tion  on  current 
and  upcoming 
film  productions, 
call  the  Montana 
Film  Office 
Hotline  at 
(406)  444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office 
has  been 
authorized  to 
release. 

The  Montana 
Production 
Guide,  published 
by  the  film  office, 
features  advertis¬ 
ing  by  production 
support  compa¬ 
nies  and  lodging 
facilities. 

The  guide  is 
available  at 
public  libraries  in 
Billings,  Boze¬ 
man,  Butte, 

Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell 
and  Missoula 
and  at  chambers 
of  commerce  in 
many  Montana 
communities. 
Copies  may  be 
purchased  from 
the  film  office  at. 
$25  each.  The 
film  office  also 
offers  a  Produc¬ 
tion  Crew  List, 
Support  Ser¬ 
vices/Production 
Companies  List 
and  copies  of  the 
1995-96  Produc¬ 
tion  Guide  at  no 
charge  for  the 
first  copy.  To 
order,  call 
(406)  444-3762. 

The  film  office 
also  has  its  own 
Internet  site, 
located  at  http:// 
montanafilm. 
mtgov.  Soon, 
information  from 
the  production 
guide  will  also 
appear  on  the 
Web  site. 


bout 


ooks 


CutBank  49 

Published  Spring  1998  by  the 
Associated  Students  of 
The  University  of  Montana 
$6.95  softcover 

The  49th  edition  of  this  popular 
journal  features  poetry,  fiction,  essays, 
artwork  and  an  interview. 

The  eclectic  compilation,  published 
twice  a  year  through  the  UM  English 
Department,  ranges  from  esoteric  poetry 
to  elaborate  wood-cut  photos,  and 
includes  works  by  21  different  writers 
and  artists.  Included  are  Sheryl  Noethe, 
David  Long,  Beth  Lo,  James  Todd, 
Chris  Offutt  and  others. 

CutBank  contains  works  that  will 
appeal  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  readers 
and  art  aficionados,  covering  subjects 
ranging  from  existential  angst  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  navigating  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 


Ghost  Town  Trails 

by  Ronald  B.  Paige,  Dennis  Carlyle  Darling  and  Jack  B.  McCoy 
Published  1998  by  the  authors 
$13.95  softcover 

Lovers  of  Montana  history  and  the  state’s  myriad  ghost  towns  will 
enjoy  this  new  book,  which  focuses  on  Granite  County’s  plethora  of  once- 
booming  ghost  towns. 

The  book  uses  the  Granite  County  Museum  and  Cultural  Center  as  a 
starting  point  for  all  excursions,  making  mileage  estimates  easier  to  deal 
with,  and  provides  detailed  directions,  descriptions,  road  information  and 
other  pertinent  facts  to  help  steer  travelers  in  the  right  direction. 

The  history  and  photographs  by  themselves  make  the  book  a  good  read, 
not  to  mention  an  invaluable  guide  for  potential  ghost  town  visitors.  It  is 
available  at  bookstores  across  Montana,  or  by  calling  406-859-3020. 


The  Return  of  the  Wolf  to  Yellowstone 

by  Thomas  McNamee 

1997  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

New  York,  NY 
$13.95  paperback 


Few  wildlife  issues  have  stirred  up  emotions 
like  the  reintroduction  of  Canis  lupus,  the  grey 
wolf,  to  its  native  environs  in  America’s  northern 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Thomas  McNamee  deals  with  everything 
from  wolf  populations  elsewhere  in  the  world  to 
the  politically  charged  situation  in  the  West.  He 
addresses  the  views  and  emotions  of  all  sides,  yet 
diligently  sticks  to  solid  biological  facts. 

As  a  rancher  and  former  president  of  the 
Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition,  McNamee 
understands  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  goes 
beyond  rhetoric  and  gets  to  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  The  author,  who  has  also  written  three 
other  books  on  wildlife  and  nature,  lives  on  a 
ranch  on  the  West  Boulder  River  in  southern 
Montana. 


Mark  of  the  Grizzly 

by  Scott  McMillion 

1998  by  Falcon  Publishing,  Helena 

$14.95  softcover 

There  are  few  fears  as  primal  and  potent 
as  that  engendered  by  close  encounters 
with  Ursus  Arctos  Horribilis,  the  grizzly 
bear. 

Scott  McMillion  of  Livingston  has 
compiled  18  tales  of  grizzly  attacks  that 
occurred  over  the  past  20  years.  Avoiding 
sensationalism  and  exaggerations  of  the 
risks  of  hiking  in  bear  territory,  he  none¬ 
theless  presents  some  entertaining, 
enlightening  and  thoroughly  frightening 
real-life  tales. 

The  book  provides  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  best  ways  to  avoid  trouble  in 
grizzly  habitat,  as  well  as  a  solid  factual 
foundation  upon  which  to  understand  the 
behavior  of  North  America’s  most  feared 
and  spectacular  predator. 


The  Lake  Dreams 
the  Sky 
by  Swain  Wolfe 
Published  by  Cliff 
Street  Books, 
HarperCollins, 
May,  1998 
$23,  hardcover 


In  his  second 
novel,  Missoula 
writer  Swain  Wolfe 
tells  a  tale  of  the 
outlawed  love 
between  Rose,  the 
waitress  at  a  local 
diner  and  Cody,  a 
drifter,  sawfiler,  and 
sometime  painter.  Kirkus  Reviews  describes  the  new  effort  as 
a  “rock-ribbed  Montana  love  story”  and  praises  the  author’s 
“muscle-to-bone  storytelling  . . .  nicely  mingling  the  mundane 
and  marvelous.” 

Wolfe  is  a  one-time  logger,  miner  and  documentary 
filmmaker  whose  first  book,  The  Woman  Who  Lives  in  the 
Earth,  was  translated  into  15  languages  and  hailed  as  a 
modem  classic.  It  was  originally  self-published  by  Wolfe’s 
own  Stone  Creek  Press,  and  eventually  reprinted  by 
HarperCollins. 
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ellowship  Spotlight 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  awarded  10  fellowships  to  individual  artists  in  November  of  1997.  Slate  of  the  Arts 
continues  to  spotlight  recipients,  with  profiles  of  )osh  DeWeese  and  David  Secrest. 


Josh  DeWeese,  Visual  Arts 


“Wine  Set,"  wood-fired  and  soda-glazed  stoneware,  by  Josh  DeWeese. 


"I'm  interested  in  how  pots 
can  be  used  every  day  to 
bring  art  into  our  lives, 
enhancing  our  experience 
with  food  and  providing  a 
necessary  ritual  to  nourish 
our  soul  and  mind,  as  well  as 
our  bodies." 

-  Ceramist  |osh  DeWeese 

Josh  DeWeese  puts  his  ideas  to 
work  daily,  both  as  a  studio  potter 
and  as  resident  director  of  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the 
Ceramic  Arts  in  Helena.  This 
summer,  his  work  is  on  display  at 
the  Holter  Museum  in  a  show  with  sister, 
Tina,  and  at  Bridge  Street  Gallery  in 
Bigfork,  in  a  group  exhibition. 

DeWeese  grew  up  in  Bozeman,  the  son 
of  one  of  Montana’s  “First  Families”  of  art 
-  Robert  and  Gennie  DeWeese.  He  attended 
Montana  State  University,  graduated  with  a 
BFA  from  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and 
earned  an  MFA  from  Alfred  University  in 
New  York. 

He  was  a  resident  artist  and  instructor  at 
the  Bray  from  1 988-90,  taught  briefly  at 
MSU,  then  returned  to  the  Bray  as  director 
in  1992. 

DeWeese  has  been  an  award  winner  at 


seven  national  exhibits,  including  “ANA  26,” 
“Strictly  Functional  Pottery  National,”  “Feats  of 
Clay  X,”  “Studio  Days  Invitational  ’94,”  “Clay 
National,”  “Great  Lakes  National,”  and  “Anticipa¬ 
tion  91”.  In  addition  to  his  recent  MAC  Fellow¬ 
ship,  he  received  an  NEA  award  in  1988. 

In  just  the  past  three  years,  his  work  has  been 
included  in  26  exhibits  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  a  solo  show  at  North  Harris 
College  in  Houston,  Tex.  He’s  also  a  regular 
lecturer  at  universities  and  ceramic  conferences 
and  was  a  juror  for  the  Ceramic  National  Juried 
Exhibition  in  Boise  and  last  year’s  Artfest,  held  at 
the  Cheney  Cowles  Museum  in  Spokane. 

DeWeese  typically  begins  his  work  on  the 


potter’s  wheel,  and  then  alters 
the  piece  to  achieve  new 
forms.  Most  pots  are  wood  or 
soda-fired,  lending  a  rich 
patina  to  the  surfaces.  “I’m 
drawn  to  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  high-temperature 
melting  and  the  element  of 
chance  that  occurs  in  atmo¬ 
spheric  firings,”  he  writes. 
“Wood-firing  is  a  process 
where  extreme  surfaces  can 
be  achieved,  in  the  subtle 
qualities  of  raw  clays  and  the 
vibrant  depths  of  a  running 
glaze.”  His  current  work  seeks 
to  integrate  the  alchemy  of 
wood-firing  and  the  rich  tradition  of 
utilitarian  pottery. 

Peter  Held,  curator  of  the  Holter 
Museum,  sees  the  family  lineage  re¬ 
flected  in  DeWeese’s  work.  “His  highly 
gestural  forms  take  on  an  informed 
playfulness,  an  approach  to  creation  that 
also  served  his  parents.” 

DeWeese  appreciates  the  MAC 
Fellowship  for  both  the  recognition  and 
funding  it  affords.  “It  helps  reconfirm 
what  I’m  doing,”  he  says.  “There’s  a 
great  group  of  artists  who  reside  in  this 
state.  If  s  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  that 
group,  and  inspiring." 


“Buhrstone  Bench,"  wrought  iron  and  steel,  by  David 


David  Secrest,  Visual  Arts 


"I  hope  to  develop  a  richness  that 
is  indicative  of  an  inner  culture,  a 
more  universal  self.  It  is  my  effort  to 
make  my  work  as  expressive  and 
poignant  as  my  dreams." 

-  Sculptor  David  Secrest 

David  Secrest  was  born  into  a  family  of 
craftsmen  -  studio  potters  who  made 
stoneware  and  produced  commission  work 
in  ceramic,  wood  and  wrought  iron.  That 
heritage  permeates  his  own  forged  iron  and 
steel  sculpture. 

As  a  child,  he  recalls  constructing  small 
sculptures.  His  father  and  uncle  taught, 
then  employed  him  in  their  production 
studios.  He  was  also  a  gallery  assistant  and 
exhibited  his  own  work  at  the  Secrest 
Gallery  in  Massachusetts  and  spent  two 
years  as  an  assistant  glassblower  for  James 
Nadel  in  New  York. 

Secrest  moved  to  Montana  in  1978, 
where  he  designed  and  built  custom  homes 
inspired  by  the  architecture  of  England, 
Scandinavia  and  Japan.  He  also  constructed 
a  studio  in  Somers  and  since  1985  has 
devoted  his  energies  full  time  to  designing 
and  producing  his  own  work. 

Secrest  works  with  metal  in  perhaps  the 
most  physical  and  dangerously  manipula¬ 
tive  of  techniques.  Using  large  industrial 
hammers  and  fiercely  hot  furnaces,  he 
repeatedly  heats  and  forges  his  forms.  His 
expertise  in  log  construction  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  joinery  are  reflected  in  the  mortise 


and  dovetail  joints  that 
appear  in  his  sculpture. 

“In  a  metaphorical 
sense,  his  work  is 
much  like  an  acceler¬ 
ated  version  of 
geological  transforma¬ 
tion,”  writes  Deborah 
Mitchell,  who  curated 
an  exhibit  of  the  artist's 
work  for  the  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula  in  1991.  “With  heat, 
pressure  and  acids,  he  changes  wrought 
iron  and  steel  into  ...  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  his  work.” 

“Out  of  the  smoke,  sweat,  and  soot  of  an 
industrial  revolution-type  shop  emerge 
serene  sculptures,  cool  of  form  and 
intellect,”  she  continues.  “These  objects  are 
inspired  by  tribal  cultures,  but  their  finely 
honed  and  elegant  forms  take  them  out  of 
the  realm  of  the  primitive.” 

His  work  has  appeared  in  several 
invitational  exhibits  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  “Metal  Sculpture”  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  “Functional  Metal,”  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  “Forged  Iron 
Invitational,”  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and 
“American  Work  in  Metal,”  in  East 
Hampton,  N.Y.  He’s  also  exhibited  in  most 
of  Montana’s  major  museums,  including 
the  Hockaday  in  Kalispell,  Paris  Gibson 
Square  in  Great  Falls,  the  Holter  Museum 
in  Helena,  Beall  Park  Art  Center  in 
Bozeman  and  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 


and  his  work  is  included  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana’s  permanent  collection. 

His  sculpture  will  be  featured  in 
Metal  smith  magazine’s  “1998  Exhibition 
in  Print,”  to  be  published  this  fall.  He’s 
been  a  faculty  member  of  the  Haystack 
Mountain  School  of  Crafts  in  Maine  and 
Penland  School  of  Craft  in  North 
Carolina;  was  a  guest  speaker  for  the 
Sun  Valley  Collectors  Forum  in 
Ketchum,  Idaho,  and  Department  of  Art 
Lecture  Series  at  California  State 
University  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  In 
addition  to  his  recent  MAC  Fellowship, 
Secrest  received  a  WESTAF/NEA 
Regional  Fellowship  for  Visual  Arts  in 
1989. 

“David  Secrest's  work  is  the 
outcome  of  a  refined  process  and 
its  development  can  be  traced 
throughout  his  life  experiences  and 
his  consistent  artistic  drive." 

-  Curator  Deborah  Mitchell 
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First  Night 
is  seeking 
artists 

First  Night 
Missoula  is 
already  soliciting 
proposals  for  this 
year’s  premier 
New  Year's  Eve 
celebration  of  the 
arts. 

Hundreds  of 
performing, 
literary,  visual 
and  interactive 
artists  make  this 
a  night  to 
remember.  If  you 
are  an  artist, 
either  amateur  or 
professional,  and 
interested  in 
adding  your 
talent  to  First 
Night,  call 
549-4755  for  an 
application  form. 

First  Night 
Missoula  is  a 
community- 
based  festival 
which  offers 
participants  the 
opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  arts 
in  an  alcohol- 
and  drug-free 
environment.  All 
artists  are  paid. 
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Handicap 
ramp  is 
closed 

The  handicap- 
access  ramp  to 
the  building  that 
houses  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council  is 
temporarily 
closed  until 
Aug.  3. 

The  ramp  to 
the  building, 
located  at  316 
North  Park 
Avenue  in 
Helena,  is 
undergoing 
repairs  from  May 
28-Aug.  3. 
During  that  time, 
people  in 
wheelchairs  will 
be  able  to  use 
the  freight 
elevator. 

For  more 
details  or  to 
make  arrange¬ 
ments,  call  the 
switchboard  at 
447-8000. 


Meet  MAC  Members 


Governor  reappoints  five  members  to  Council 


"I  want  the  arts  for 
Montana  and  I  want 
them  to  flourish." 

-  Ann  Cogswell 


Gov.  Marc  Racicot  has  reappointed  five 
members  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

Resuming  their  duties  for  another  five-year 
term  are:  Ann  Cogswell  of  Great  Falls,  Rick 
Halmes  of  Billings,  Sody  Jones  of  Billings, 
Diane  Klein  of  Kalispell  and  Jackie  Parsons  of 
Browning. 

“Each  has  been  a 
devoted,  active  and 
effective  advocate  of 
the  arts  in  their  own 
community  and 
statewide,”  noted 
Executive  Director 
Ami  Fishbaugh.  “We 
are  deeply  indebted  to 
each  one  for  their  very 
valuable  assistance.” 

Stale  of  the  Arts 
launches  a  series  of 
council  profiles  in  this 
issue  with  stories  on 
returnees  Ann 
Cogswell,  Rick 
Halmes  and  Jackie 
Parsons. 

Ann  Cogswell 

Since  her  first 
piano  lesson  at  the  age 
of  four,  the  arts  have 
been  “at  the  center  of 
my  living,”  says  Great 
Falls  resident  Ann 
Cogswell. 

In  addition  to  her  MAC  duties,  Cogswell  is 
co-founder  of  the  Montana  Chorale  and  a  voice 
and  piano  teacher.  She  has  served  on  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  and 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 
and  is  past  president  of  the  Great  Falls  Music 
Teachers  Association. 

She  coordinates  Great  Books  activities  in 
Great  Falls,  is  an  award-winning  photographer 
and  a  member  of  the  Great  Falls  Symphonic 
Choir  and  the  Piano  Quartet  of  the  Great  Falls 
Music  Teachers  Association. 

Her  poetry  and  essays  have  appeared  in 
Dakota  (a  literary  publication  of  the  University 
of  Alaska),  ArtistSearch,  Voice  and  Kaleido¬ 
scope,  USA,  A  Poet’s  View.  In  1992,  she  was 
named  Outstanding  Woman  in  the  Arts  by  the 
Great  Falls  YWCA  and  has  been  invited  to  join 
“Who’s  Who  of  American  Women”. 

Cogswell  earned  her  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degrees  from  The  University  of 
Montana.  She  is  married  to  Edward  Cogswell, 
Jr.,  and  the  couple  has  three  adult  children.  Her 
hobbies  include  competitive  running,  gourmet 
cooking  and  animals. 

As  an  artist  and  musician,  she  understands 
the  essential  link  between  the  arts  and  society. 
“Artists  document  who  we  are,  what  we  think, 
what  we  believe  -  and  sometimes  it  isn’t  pretty. 
But  artists  are  just  showing  us  who  we  are.” 

“An  artist  is  able  to  change  ingrained 
perspectives,”  she  adds. 

As  a  long-time  educator,  she  also  sees  how 
much  children  gain  from  exposure  to  the  arts. 
“When  youngsters  have  studied  music  from 
early  childhood,  it  deepens  their  spatial, 
mathematical  and  intellectual  skills.” 

During  the  past  five  years  with  MAC, 
Cogswell  has  discovered  a  common  bond  with 
council  members.  “We  all  have  the  same  basic 
commitment,  even  though  we  express  ourselves 
differently,”  she  says.  “The  Council  has 
brought  a  lot  of  us  together  and  formed 
friendships  among  people  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  met.” 

Cogswell  remains  a  firm  advocate  of  public 
spending  for  the  arts.  “I  want  the  arts  for 
Montana  and  I  want  them  to  flourish.” 


Rick  Halmes 

“I’m  certainly  woven  of  the  fabric  that  all 
Montanans  are,”  says  Rick  Halmes,  who  grew  up 
on  a  ranch  near  Belt,  played  college  football,  and 
has  been  a  professional  steer  wrestler,  radio 
announcer  and  horse  trainer. 

Until  he  joined  the  Council  five  years  ago, 

“I’ve  always  been  pretty 
much  on  the  fringe  of  the 
arts,”  he  says  -  even 
though  his  mother  has 
been  a  long-time  vocalist 
with  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony  and  his  sister  is 
a  professional  pianist, 
based  in  Missoula.  “I’ve 
been  around  the  arts  since 
I  was  young,  but  I  didn’t 
realize  their  importance 
until  I  got  older.” 

His  diverse  background 
includes  stints  as  a  car 
salesman,  agricultural 
representative  for  Sen. 
Conrad  Burns,  stockbro¬ 
ker.  western  art  broker, 
grain-marketing  consultant 
and  football  coach.  He 
also  was  a  rodeo  cowboy 
and  director  of  the 
Northern  Rodeo  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Halmes  has  plenty  of 
broadcasting  experience 
too,  having  hosted  “From 
Agriculture,  Good  Morning  Montana”  on  KFBB 
and  served  as  farm  news  editor  for  KMON 
Radio.  He  continues  to  provide  voice  narration  on 
both  audio  and  video  productions  for  North 
Country  Media  Group.  He’s  also  an  active 
western  art  broker. 

In  addition  to 
serving  a  second 
term  on  the  Montana 
Arts  Council, 

Halmes  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  with  the  Billings 
Mural  Project  and  a 
member  of  the 
Montana  Livestock 
Performance 
Association  Board. 

He’s  served  on  a 
host  of  boards  and 
service  organizations 
throughout  the  state 
and  earned  several 
awards,  including  the 
honorary  State 
Farmers  Degree 
from  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America 
and  the  Montana 
Grain  Growers 
Communications 
Award.  In  addition 

to  training  horses,  Halmes  enjoys  team  roping, 
fishing,  hunting,  reading  and  collecting  art. 

During  the  past  five  years  with  MAC,  he’s 
been  impressed  with  the  sheer  abundance  of  art 
and  artists  in  Montana.  “It’s  a  diverse  group  that 
makes  a  much  bigger  contribution  to  the 
economy  than  I  thought,”  says  Halmes. 

Through  the  granting  process,  he  enjoys 
“seeing  a  spark  of  help  grow  into  a  full-fledged 
project.”  And  he  deeply  appreciates  MAC 
members’  commitment  to  the  arts.  “It’s  quite  a 
group  that  makes  up  that  council  -  people  who 
are  committed  to  the  arts  because  they  love  it, 
wherever  it  leads  them.” 

That  level  of  passion  and  involvement 
translates  into  a  bargain  for  Montanans,  Halmes 
believes.  “We  get  quite  a  bang  for  the  buck.” 


Rick  Halmes  enjoys 
"seeing  a  spark  of 
help  grow  into  a  full 
fledged  project." 


"For  Native  American 
people,  it  is  second 
nature  to  create  art. 
The  people  have  this 
imbedded  in  their 
souls  ..." 

-  Jackie  Parsons 


Jackie  Parsons 

This  enrolled  member  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  says  she  has  always  been  aware  of  the 
important  role  that  traditional  arts  played  in 
Native  American  daily  life,  and  has  made  the 
creation  and  promotion  of  Native  art  her  life’s 
work. 

Parsons,  who  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  has  served  the  people 
of  the  northern  plains  in 
many  capacities.  In 
addition  to  her  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  she  has  been 
director  of  the  Northern 
Plains  Indian  Crafts 
Association  for  the  past  27 
years,  is  a  renowned 
consultant  for  films  with  a 
Native  American  theme 
and  has  served  as  a 
Blackfeet  tribal  judge. 

In  addition  to  helping 
promote  and  preserve 
Native  American  arts, 
Parsons  has  also  quietly 
pursued  the  traditional  arts 
of  beading,  sewing  and 
working  with  hides  and 
furs.  Her  persistence  and 
talent  have  yielded 
museum-quality  works  of 
art. 

_  She  won  Best  of  Show 

at  People’s  Art  ’97  in 

Great  Falls  with  a  traditional  beaded  saddle 
and  was  a  featured  artist  at  this  year’s 
exhibition.  In  1997,  she  also  claimed  three 
awards  at  the  prestigious  Northern  Plains 
Tribal  Arts  show  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  placing 
first  in  traditional  beadwork,  second  in 
textiles  and  receiving  an  honorable  mention  in 
traditional  clothing. 

Parsons  works  primarily  on  a  commission 
basis  and  often  collaborates  with  other  artists. 
Her  work  is  included  in  many  private  and 
permanent  collections  throughout  the  world. 

“For  Native  American  people,  it  is  second 
nature  to  create  art.  The  people  have  this 
imbedded  in  their  souls  . . .”  she  says.  “The  art 
produced  stands  the  test  of  time.  I  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  natural  gifts  he  has  given  us.” 


Next  Issue:  Meet  members  Sody  Jones  &  Diane  Klein 
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Treasures  Unveiled 


MIA  Jubilee  honors  an  artistic  pollination 


A  50-year  tradition  of  bringing  Montana 
artists  together  to  share  ideas  and  creative 
visions  continues  in  July  with  the  Montana 
Institute  of  the  Arts  Golden  Jubilee. 

Artists  from  diverse  fields  will  discuss 
everything  from  artistic  techniques  to  market¬ 
ing  during  the  gathering,  July  10-12  at  the 
Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman,  Among 
the  artists  and  their  offerings:  Chris  Autio, 
photography;  Laurie  Gano,  tapestry;  Pete 
Fromm,  prose;  Carl  Sheehan,  pottery;  Howard 
Friedland,  painting;  Jim  Dolan,  steel  sculpture; 
and  many  more. 

The  MIA  was  formed  in  Helena  in  1948  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  arts  in  Montana  and 
stimulate  dialogue,  sharing  of  ideas  and 
cooperation  among  the  state’s  artists.  Specifi¬ 


cally,  according  to  MIA's  constitution,  it  aims 
“to  preserve  the  heritage  of  the  state  as  found  in 
its  history  and  folklore,  to  stimulate  creative 
work  in  the  several  arts,  and  to  make  these 
cultural  resources  available  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  Montana.” 

In  addition  to  a  wealth  of  workshops,  lectures 
and  other  presentations,  a  couple  of  special 
dinners  are  on  tap.  The  evening  of  July  10,  the 
Vigilante  Players  will  present  “Betsy’s  Birthday 
Bash,"  accompanied  by  a  chicken  kiev  dinner. 
The  Golden  Jubilee  Banquet  takes  place  the 
following  night,  featuring  live  music  served  up 
with  Coho  salmon  and  Sicilian  chicken. 

The  theme  of  the  gathering,  “Crossing 
Boundaries,”  refers  to  the  idea  of  artists  from 
diverse  disciplines  “cross-pollinating”  with  each 


other  to  the  benefit  of  their  respective  arts 
and  the  Montana  arts  scene  as  a  whole. 

Friday’s  agenda  will  feature  workshops 
on  photography,  painting,  tapestry, 
writing,  pottery  and  sculpture.  Saturday 
brings  workshops  on  ceramics  by  Josh 
DeWeese,  “Freeing  Your  Creative  Spirit” 
by  Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  plus  others  on 
drawing,  painting,  photography,  jewelry 
making,  steel  sculpture,  tapestry,  writing 
(and  selling),  and  more. 

For  further  details  on  workshops  and 
presentations,  including  the  featured 
workshop  -  Louise  DeMore’s  outdoor 
workshop  in  plein  air  oil  painting  July  7-9 
-call  1-800-238-9980  evenings  (or 
284-3181  for  the  DeMore  workshop). 


Murals  capture 

Helena  artist  Bob  Morgan  believes  the  five 
paintings  that  now  adorn  Fort  Benton’s  Montana 
Agricultural  Center  and  Museum  are  his  finest 
murals.  That’s  quite  an  accomplishment  for  an 
artist  who  has  created  30  murals  in  his  lifetime. 

And  museum  visitors  are  no  less  enthusiastic. 
“Everybody’s  reaction  is  that  they  are  just  elated,” 
Jack  Lepley,  executive  director  of  the  museum,, 
told  a  Great  Falls  Tribune  reporter.  “They  are 
going  to  be  treasures  for  a  long  time.” 

The  five  murals  were  officially  unveiled  June  7. 
The  largest  measures  7-by- 1 8  feet,  and  depicts 
downtown  Fort  Benton  when  it  was  Montana’s 
center  of  commerce.  Other  murals  focus  on 
Blackfeet  men  pursuing  a  buffalo  herd, 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  his  men  meeting  William 
Clark  near  Fort  Benton,  the  bustling  riverfront 
dock  during  the  fur-trading  era,  and  a  homestead 
scene. 

Morgan’s  project  was  commissioned  by  an 
anonymous  patron.  He’s  been  at  work  on  the 
murals  since  early  1997,  and  poured  six  pounds  of 
oil  paint  and  432-square  feet  of  canvas  into  the 
endeavor.  Morgan  credits  museum  director  Lepley 
with  providing  invaluable  historical  insights. 


history,  spirit  of  Fort  Benton 


Fort  Benton's  riverfront  dock  was  a  hive  of  activity  in  this  6-by-10  foot  painting. 


Blackfeet  warriors  hunt  buffalo  (6-by-1 4  f eet). 


Homestead  scene,  measuring  6-by-10  feet,  is  based  on  buildings  that  still  stand 
near  Fort  Benton. 


Lewis  and  Clark  reunite  at  the  confluence  of  the  Marias  and  Missouri  (6-by-17  feet). 


Photographs  by  Stuart  S.  White, 
Courtesy  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 


Largest  mural,  at  7-by-18  feet,  depicts  the  bustling  frontier  town. 
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Author  to 
explore  era 
of  Lewis 
and  Clark 

As  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the 
epic  expedition 
approaches,  one 
of  the  foremost 
experts  on  Lewis 
and  Clark  will 
bring  America's 
biggest  adventure 
back  to  life. 
Nationally  known 
author  and 
historian  James 
Ronda  will 
present 
“Fascinatin' 
Journey:  The 
Lure  of  Lewis  and 
Clark”  at  7  p  m. 
July  1  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court 
Chamber  in 
Helena's  Capitol 
Building. 

In  addition  to  his 
vast  knowledge 
about  the 
expedition  itself, 
Ronda  is  a 
master  at  setting 
the  context 
politically, 
scientifically  and 
emotionally  for 
the  venture  that 
forever  changed 
the  course  of 
U.S.  develop¬ 
ment.  The  author, 
who  was  recently 
featured  on  Ken 
Burris  television 
documentary  on 
the  explorers,  will 
be  available  after 
the  presentation 
to  autograph 
copies  of  his  new 
anthology, 
Voyages  of 
Discovery: 

Essays  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  which 
is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the 
Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  Press. 
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NEA  invites 
visitors  to 
Web  site 

Web  surfers 
with  an  interest 
in  the  arts  are 
invited  to  drop  by 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts'  Web 
site  at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov 

The  site 
features  the 
monthly  online 
arts  magazine, 
arts.community; 
a  guide  to  the 
NEA,  an  Arts 
Resource  Center 
and  links  to  other 
art-related  sites. 

USA  Today 
rated  the  NEA 
address  as  a  Hot 
Site  for  April  and 
September, 
while  the  search 
engine  Yahoo's 
“Internet  Life!" 
listed  it  as 
“Memorable  Site 
of  the  Month"  for 
November  of 
1996. 

While  surfing, 
don’t  forget  to 
visit  “Open 
Studio"  at  http:// 
www.openstudio. 
org. 


NEA  News 


Congress  gives  Ivey  unanimous  thumbs  up 


Washington,  D.C.  —  William  J.  Ivey, 
nominated  by  President  William  Clinton 
as  the  seventh  chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  was  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  21.  William  Ivey  succeeds 
Jane  Alexander,  whose  term  as  Endow¬ 
ment  Chairman  ended  in  October  1997. 

President  Clinton  said,  “I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senate  has  confirmed  William 
Ivey  as  chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts.  Mr.  Ivey  possesses  a 
deep  understanding  of  and  commitment  to 
American  creativity.  His  demonstrated 
leadership  in  both  the  nonprofit  sector  and 
the  entertainment  industry,  combined  with 
his  extensive  experience  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  make  him  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  agency  and  to 
American  cultural  life.” 

William  Ivey  is  an  experienced  leader 
with  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  arts,  business,  and  the  connections 
between  these  communities.  Through 
more  than  two  decades  of  service  as  a 
panelist  and  consultant  for  the  Endow¬ 
ment,  Ivey  has  gained  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  the  agency’s  mission,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  policies. 

Ivey  is  the  first  Endowment  chairman  who 
has  developed  and  run  a  nonprofit  cultural 
organization.  During  his  25-year  professional 
career  in  both  private  and  public  sectors,  he 
has  forged  strong  and  productive  relationships 
between  nonprofit  and  commercial  arts. 

Since  1994,  Ivey  has  served  as  an  appoin¬ 
tee  to  the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  and  was  a  major  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  committee’s  report  to  President 
Clinton,  “Creative  America,”  an  analysis  of 
American  cultural  life.  Ivey  has  been  a 

Nine 

Washington,  D.C.  -  The  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  recently  announced  nearly 
$60  million  in  new  grants  -  73%  of  its  FY 
1998  grant-making  money.  The  awards, 
including  768  grants  totaling  nearly  $25 
million  through  Creation  &  Presentation  and 
Planning  &  Stabilization,  complete  annual 
Endowment  funding  in  four  major  categories. 

Nine  Montana  organizations  received 
grants  totalling  $643,350.  Recipients  include: 

Creation  and  Presentation: 

Helena  Presents  -  $46,750  to  support  the 
Cultural  Crossings  series,  including  perfor¬ 
mances,  residencies,  teacher-training  and 
school  activities. 

Montana  State  University’s  Northcutt 
Steele  Gallery  -  $5,000  to  support  an 
exhibition  at  the  Billings  campus  by  five 
Montana  artists  whose  works  address  land¬ 
scape  and  environmental  issues,  with  an 
accompanying  catalogue  and  symposium. 

Yellowstone  Art  Center  Foundation  - 
$13,200  for  the  Billings  museum,  for  a  series 
of  individual  exhibitions  in  1999  by  contem¬ 
porary  artists  Anne  Appleby,  Richard  Notkin, 
Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith  and  Ken  Little, 
with  accompanying  brochures. 

Billings  Symphony  Society  -  $5,000  to 
support  the  symphony’s  outreach  to  rural, 
tribal  and  urban  populations  in  Montana  and 
northeast  Wyoming. 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art  and  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts  -  $20,000 
to  organize  an  exhibition  which  examines  the 
influence  of  Helena’s  Archie  Bray  Foundation 
on  ceramic  arts  in  the  United  States,  with  a 


New  NEA  Chairman  William  J.  Ivey 

forceful  voice  on  many  arts  policy  issues. 

From  1971  to  1998,  Ivey  was  Director  of 
the  Country  Music  Foundation  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Called  a  “mecca  with  a  mission"  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  foundation  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  as  a  nonprofit  education  and 
research  center.  It  operates  the  Country 
Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum,  manages 
historic  properties,  and  publishes  a  respected 
journal. 

As  the  foundation’s  leader,  Ivey  worked 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  public 
dollars  to  promote  cultural  tourism,  advance 


catalogue  and  education  programs.  The  show 
will  tour  museums  in  13  states. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  -  $7,500  to  the 
Great  Falls  museum  for  a  traveling  exhibition 
of  work  by  Roy  De  Forest  and  Gaylen 
Hansen,  with  a  catalogue  and  education 
programs.  The  exhibit  will  travel  to  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California. 

Planning  and  Stabilization: 

Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  -  $50,000 
to  help  the  Missoula-based  theatre  establish  a 
cash  reserve. 

Montana  Arts  Foundation  -  $50,000  to 
help  the  Bozeman  organization  develop  a 
technical  assistance  training  program.  The 
project  will  help  1 1  statewide  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  expand  audiences  and  increase  private 
arts  support  in  the  performing  and  visual  arts 
and  literature. 

Partnership  Agreements: 

Montana  Arts  Council  -  $445,900  for 
activities  related  to  its  Partnership  Agreement 
with  the  NEA. 

The  Endowment's  FY  1998  budget 
appropriation  is  $98  million,  with  $81  million 
for  grant-making  funds.  Nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  country  will  use  these 
Endowment  grants  to  launch  arts  tours,  host 
festivals,  plan  for  the  future,  and  complete 
other  projects  fulfilling  the  Endowment’s 
mission  of  fostering  the  excellence,  diversity 
and  vitality  of  American  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  broadening  public  access  to  the 
arts.  Grants  generally  range  from  $5,000  »o 


arts  education,  and  increase  community 
resources.  The  foundation  has  earned 
several  NEA  grants  for  its  excellent 
programs  and  recently  broke  ground  for 
a  new  $35  million  museum  and  library 
complex,  a  project  Ivey  guided  from  its 
inception. 

For  his  work  and  leadership,  Ivey 
was  honored  by  Tennessee  Governor 
Don  Sundquist  at  the  1997  Governor’s 
Conference  on  the  Arts,  and  praised  by 
the  Tennessee  Arts  Commission  as  a 
community  partner. 

Ivey’s  extensive  involvement  with 
the  Arts  Endowment  dates  from  1975. 
He  has  chaired  or  served  on  15  different 
endowment  grant  panels  including  those 
for  jazz  fellowships,  folk  and  traditional 
arts,  and  the  former  Challenge  and 
Advancement  programs. 

Ivey  is  a  staunch  protector  of 
America’s  living  cultural  resources  and 
a  passionate  advocate  for  many  diverse 
art  forms.  A  folklorist  and  musician,  he 
is  recognized  for  his  national  leadership 
in  preserving  historic  recordings  of 
popular  and  classical  music.  A  teacher 
and  writer,  he  was  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  Studies  in 
American  Music  of  Brooklyn  College  and 
also  taught  at  Vanderbilt  University’s  Blair 
School  of  Music.  Ivey  is  a  national  trustee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Recording 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  served  two  separate 
terms  as  academy  chairman. 

Ivey  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1944,  and 
grew  up  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  at  Indiana  University.  He 
holds  degrees  in  history,  folklore,  and 
ethnomusicology. 


$200,000  and  must  be  matched  at  least 
dollar  for  dollar. 

Partnership  agreements  with  state  and 
regional  arts  agencies  help  the  Endowment 
reach  thousands  of  communities  in  all  50 
states  and  the  U.S.  territories.  In  December 
1997,  nearly  $14.5  million  in  awards  was 
announced,  including  more  than  400  grants 
for  projects  in  Heritage  &  Preservation  and 
Education  &  Access.  Remaining  awards  for 
Leadership  and  Millennium  Initiatives  will 
be  announced  this  summer. 

In  Creation  &  Presentation,  613  grants 
totaling  over  $17  million  were  approved  out 
of  997  applications.  These  grants  help 
create  a  broad  range  of  new  artistic  work 
through  commissions  and  residencies,  and 
support  the  public  presentation  of  the 
performing  arts,  museum  exhibitions, 
media  arts  programs,  and  literature. 
Recipients  include  Montana’s  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts,  which 
will  launch  a  three-year  touring  exhibition 
with  stops  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

In  Planning  &  Stabilization,  155  grants 
totaling  nearly  $8  million  were  approved 
from  353  applications.  Awards  in  this 
category  will  help  arts  organizations  assess 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  develop 
strategies  for  long-term  financial  health, 
and  plan  for  stability. 

In  this  granting  round,  the  Endowment 
also  awarded  over  $1.4  million  in  Leader¬ 
ship  Initiatives  including  $886,000  for  Folk 
&  Traditional  Arts  Infrastructure. 


Montana  organizations  receive  NEA  grants 
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Refuge  hosts  renowned 
pianist  and  composer 

"...  She  distilled  a  jazz  dream  for  us.  Alone 
at  the  piano,  she  played  with  that  sublime 
grace  that  is  too  rarely  found  these  days,  not 
to  be  especially  noted." 

-  /azz  Hot  Magazine 

Pianist,  vocalist  and  composer  Cynthia  Hilts  brings 
her  blend  of  lyricism,  energy  and  musical  vibrancy  to  the 
Artists  Refuge  in  Basin  this  summer.  During  her  two- 
month  stay  in  Montana,  the  New  York  City  artist  will 
offer  performances,  workshops  and  private  lessons. 

As  Composer-in-Residence  at  the  Refuge,  Hilt  plans 
to  create  music  inspired  by  her  surroundings.  Those 
original  works  will  be  performed  by  local  musicians 
during  concerts  in  Basin  and  at  the  Myma  Loy  Center  in 
Helena. 

M.J.  Williams,  a  jazz  artist  and  director  of  the  Artists 
Refuge,  saw  Hilts  perform  last  summer  during  the 
Texaco  Jazz  Festival  in  New  York  City.  She  was  dazzled 
by  the  performance,  and  invited  Hilts  to  the  Basin  retreat. 

As  leader  of  the  eight-piece  Lyric  Fury  Ensemble, 

Hilts  composes  and  arranges  an  entire  repertoire  of 
avant-garde  jazz.  She  also  composes  for  her  own  trio  and 
has  collaborated  with  several  artists,  including  guitarist 
and  composer  Mamdouh  Bahri  and  dancer/choreographer 
Bernadette  Knaeble. 

Hilts  is  a  composer  “with  urgent  purpose  and  a  world 
of  ways  to  express  it,”  brilliantly  weaving  voice  and 
piano  through  the  nuances  of  melody  and  harmony.  She’s 
also  a  gifted  teacher,  who  shares  her  expertise  at  jazz 
clinics  and  in  private  lessons. 

Both  lessons  and  workshops  for  voice  and  piano  will 
be  available  during  her  tenure  in  Montana.  Interested 
musicians  may  write  the  Artists  Refuge  at  Box  8,  Basin, 
MT  59631  or  leave  a  message  at  406-225-3500. 

The  composer’s  residency  is  a  first  for  the  Refuge, 
which  has  provided  a  fertile  haven  for  visual  artists  in  the 
past.  “We’d  like  to  add  this  to  our  program,  gearing  a 
certain  part  of  the  year  to  musician  residencies,”  said 
Williams. 


Bozeman-based  dancer  Katherine  Kramer  was  choreographer  and 
movement  coach  for  the  new  film,  “The  Horse  Whisperer”.  Her 
“Rhythm  Explosion”  workshop  begins  July  27  in  Bozeman. 


Professional  dancers  headline 
"Rhythm  Explosion"  workshop 

Five  professional  dancers  join  Katherine  Kramer  in  her  third  annual  summer 
workshop,  “Rhythm  Explosion,"  July  27-Aug.  2  at  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center 
in  Bozeman. 

The  Bozeman-based  artist  was  the  choreographer  and  movement  coach  for 
Robert  Redford’s  new  film,  ‘The  Horse  Whisperer,”  released  in  June.  She's 
been  a  vital  presence  in  the  resurgence  of  classic  jazz  and  tap  dance  since  the 
1970s,  with  a  resume  that  includes  concerts  with  tap  masters  Honi  Coles, 

Brenda  Bufalino,  Charles  Cook,  Gregory  Hines  and  Savion  Glover. 

She  has  taught  at  universities  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  past  year 
was  commissioned  to  created  five  dances.  She  also  tours  two  one-woman 
shows:  “Rhythms  of  the  Heart”  and  “Tap  Roots”. 

Guest  instructors  at  the  Bozeman  workshop  are  Jeannie  Hill  of  New  York, 
Drika  Overton  of  New  Hampshire  and  Hannah  Stilwell,  Erin  O’Connor,  and 
Jean  Leroy,  all  of  Calgary,  Alberta.  Classes  are  offered  in  rhythm  tap,  classic 
jazz,  African  dance,  salsa,  swing  and  drumming.  Kramer  and  Hill  will  also 
direct  a  choreographic  project  each  afternoon,  which  debuts  at  8  p.m.  July  3 1 
during  the  “Performance  Dance  Party”  at  the  Baxter  Hotel. 

For  complete  details,  call  406-686-4307. 


Weavers  and  spinners  congregate  in  Billings 


Montana  Association  of  Weavers  and  Spinners  honored  Berta  Morrison,  Jay  Sire 
(pictured  above)  and  Em  Kolstad  for  lifetime  achievements  at  the  Billings  conference. 


Fiber  artists  from  ten  states  have 
registered  for  “It’s  Magic,”  the  biennial 
conference  of  the  Montana  Association  of 
Weavers  and  Spinners.  Over  160  fiber 
artists  are  gathering  at  Montana  State 
University-Billings  June  23-30  for  a  series 
of  workshops  and  seminars  on  spinning, 
weaving  and  related  fiber  arts. 

Conference  co-chairperson  Mary  Wood 
attributed  the  record  attendance  to  the 
quality  of  the  teachers.  “To  have  three  of 
the  top  weaving  and  spinning  teachers  in  the 
world  in  a  state  conference  in  Montana  is 
unprecedented.” 

“Our  website  also  helped  attendance  - 
we  even  have  one  person  coming  from 
Australia,”  she  added.  “Fiber  people  have 
become  very  active  on  the  Internet  and  our 
website  and  e-mail  allowed  us  to  get  the 
word  out  inexpensively.  Some  of  our 
workshops  were  sold  out  within  three  days.” 

The  MAWS  conference  includes 
lectures,  six  workshops,  25  seminars,  a 
fashion  show,  commercial  booths  and 
displays  by  fiber  guilds  and  a  juried  show  at 
the  Western  Heritage  Center.  The  keynote 
speakers  and  workshop  leaders  will  be  Rita 
Buchanan,  Jason  Collingwood  and  Jane 
Fournier. 

Buchanan  is  well-known  as  an  editor  of 
Spin-off  and  other  fiber  and  gardening 
publications  and  is  the  author  of  Dyer’s 
Garden  and  A  Weaver's  Garden. 

Collingwood,  who  lives  in  England,  is  a 
professional  weaver  with  commissioned 
pieces  in  many  corporate  art  collections. 

The  Tate  Gallery  in  London  has  one  of  his 


rugs  in  its  contemporary  arts  collection. 

New  Zealand  native  Jane  Fournier  is  co¬ 
author  of  the  book  In  Sheep 's  Clothing:  A 
Handspinner’s  Guide  to  Wool  and  has 
written  and  served  as  an  editor  for  several 
fiber  publications. 

According  to  Wood,  “Learning  from 
international  experts  is  the  key  element  to  a 
spinning  and  weaving  conference.”  A  grant 
from  the  Montana  Arts  Council  that  helped 
pay  for  instructors  “was  crucial  to  the 


success  of  the  MAWS  conference,”  she 
added.  “This  allowed  us  to  bring  in  top 
quality  teachers  at  a  cost  that  Montana 
artists  could  afford.” 

For  further  information  about  the 
MAWS  conference  or  the  Prairie 
Handspinners  or  Billings  Weavers  Guild, 
call  Linda  Shelhamer  at  406-259-9 1 60, 
send  e-mail  to  shara@montana.net  or 
check  out  the  MAWS  website  at 
http://maws.olm.net. 
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Newsletter 
focuses  on 
craft  scene 

Country  Craft 
Times,  a  newslet¬ 
ter  published  in 
Cascade, 
celebrated  its 
ninth  anniversary 
in  June.  The 
publication  is 
dedicated  to 
letting  crafters 
known  about 
upcoming  shows. 

According  to 
editor  Vickey 
Krautner,  the 
newsletter 
debuted  with  17 
listings  of  shows 
in  Montana, 
printed  on  four 
pages.  The 
current  issue  fills 
14  pages  with 
more  than  70 
listings  from 
Montana  and 
more  than  20 
from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states 
and  Canada. 

Information 
includes  the 
name  of  the 
show,  location 
and  contact 
person,  plus 
information  on 
booth  space  and 
hours  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  listing 
often  mentions 
other  activities 
that  are  held  in 
conjunction  with 
the  craft  show. 
Krautner  plans  to 
give  the  newslet¬ 
ter  a  new  look  in 
the  next  few 
months  and  add 
information  about 
gun  and  antique 
shows,  county 
fairs,  rodeos  and 
powwows. 

Subscriptions 
cost  $1 5  a  year 
for  12  issues  and 
are  available  from 
Country  Craft 
Times,  97  Baker 
Road,  Cascade, 
MT  59421-8015. 
Call  406-468-2348 
or  e-mail 

countrycraftimes® 
worldnet.att.net  for 
more  information. 
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Absarokee 

July  25 

"The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Mackay  Field, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Anaconda 

July  17-19 

Art  in  Washoe  Park  ,  Washoe  Park,  Copper  Village 
Museum,  563-2422 


Arlee 
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July  1-5 

Arlee  100th  Anniversary  Powwow  -  Grand  Entry 
1  &  7  p.m..  Powwow  Grounds.  675-2700 

Baker 

July  12 

"The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  7  p.m..  Baker  High  School. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Big  Sky 

July  4 

Picnic  in  the  Park  w/music  by  Station  Wagoneers  -  6  p.m.. 
The  Pavilion,  Big  Sky  Arts  Festival,  995-2742 

July  18 

Brubeck  Brothers  Quartet  -  7  p.m..  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion.  Big  Sky  Arts  Festival.  877-995-2742 

July  26 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  -  3  p.m..  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion.  Big  Sky  Arts  Festival,  877-995-2742 
August  15 

Country  Fair  -  1 1  a.m..  Meadow  Village  Park,  Big  Sky 
Arts  Festival,  877-955-2742 
August  22 

Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band  -  7  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion, 
Big  Sky  Arts  Festival,  877-995-2742 

Bigfork 

July  1.  4,  6.  9.  14.  18.  23.  27.  31 

“Grease”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  837-4886 
July  2.  7.  10.  15,  20.  24.  29 

“Cabaret”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 

837-4886 

July  3.  8.  11.  16,  21.  25,30 

“The  Will  Rogers  Follies”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  837-4886 

July  5 

Riverbend  Concert:  Cocinando  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
837-4848 

July  12 

Riverbend  Concert:  Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz  Quartet  - 
8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  837-4848 
July  13.  17,  22.  28 

“The  Boys  From  Syracuse"  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  837-4886 
July  18-19 

Bigfork  Garden  Tour  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  various  locations. 

Bigfork  Art  &  Cultural  Center,  837-6927 

July  19 

Riverbend  Concert:  Montana  Opera'Co.,  “Radio  Show 
1947”  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  837-4848 

July  26 

Riverbend  Concert:  John  Floridis  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
837-4848 

Brach  Thomson  Concert  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  837-4886 
August  1,  3,  6,  11,  14,  19 

“The  Boys  From  Syracuse”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  837-4886 
August  1-2 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown, 
881-4636 
August  2 

Riverbend  Concert:  Circus  Maximum  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
837-4848 

August  4,  8,  13,  17,  21 

“Cabaret"  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 

837-4886 

Augusts,  10,  18,  22 

“Grease”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  837-4886 
August  7,  12,  15,  20 

“The  Will  Rogers  Follies”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  837-4886 
August  9 

Riverbend  Concert:  Stuart  Weber  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
837-4848 

Benefit  Revue  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
837-4886 
August  16 

Riverbend  Concert:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  -  8  p.m., 
Sliter  Park,  837-4848 
August  22 

International  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-7  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park.  Youth  with  a  Mission,  844-2678 
August  23 

Riverbend  Concert:  Flathead  Community  Band  -  8  p.m., 
Sliter  Park,  837-4848 

Billings 

July  2-5 

Garth  Brooks  -  MetraPark  Arena,  256-2402 
July  9-12 

Artrain  -  noon-7  p.m.,  Billings  Depot,  256-5100 
July  18-19 

Summerfair  -  Rocky  Mountain  College,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  888-665-2595 

July  22 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  7  p.m..  North  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  994-3901 

July  23 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  7  p.m.,  North  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  994-3901 

July  25 

“In  the  Mood  Jazz  Party”  -  6:30-1 1  p.m.,  Moss  Mansion, 
256-5100 
August  2 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
256-6052 


August  7 

Art  Walk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown 


rts  Calendar, 


Michael  Martin 
Murphey  plays  at 
the  Helena  Civic 
Center  July  19  in 
a  fundraiser  for 
Helena  Presents/ 
Myrna  Loy  Center 
and  at  the  Alberta 
Bair  in  Billings 
Aug.  2. 


August  7-9.  14-16 

“Table  Manners"  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre.  248-1 141 

August  8 

Lynyrd  Skynyrd  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark,  Montana  Fair, 
800-366-8538 
August  9 

Clay  Walker  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark,  Montana  Fair, 
800-366-8538 
August  10 

Joe  Diffie  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark,  Montana  Fair, 
800-366-8538 
August  11 

Michael  Peterson  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark,  Montana 
Fair,  800-366-8538 
August  21-22,  28-29 

“The  Calamity  Jane  Players”  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1141 
August  29 

Tommy  James  &  the  Shondells  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 

Birney 

July  18 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Lookout, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Boulder 

August  1 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Bozeman 

July  1 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Voo  Doo  Hot  Dogs  &  Sweet 
Relish  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  587-9797 
July  2.  9,  16,  30 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  -  7  p.m.,  Baxter  Hotel, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-1314 
July  3-5 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  Grove  east  of  Duck  Pond, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
July  3,  17.  31,  August  14,  28 

Spontaneous  Combustibles  -  8  p.m..  Leaf  &  Bean, 
587-0737 

July  8 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  The  Polka  Babes  &  the  Gromillers 
-  1 1:30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
587-9797 
July  10,  August  14 

Gallery  Walk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown 
July  10-12 

MIA  Golden  Jubilee  -  all  day,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  Montana  Institute  of  Arts  800-238-9980 

July  15 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Big  Caboose  - 

11:30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
587-9797 

July  22 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Jim  Averitt  &  M.J.  Torrance  - 
11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
587-9797 

July  25 

Summer  Roots  Festival  -  4-9  p.m.,  Bogert  Park,  New 
Wind  Productions 


July  29 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Moon  Doss  -  1 1  30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.. 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  587-9797 

July  31 

Christopher  Parkening  Master  Class  Guest  Artist 
Recital:  Antigoni  Goni  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  994-3561 

Performance  Dance  Party  -  8  p.m.,  Baxter  Hotel 
Ballroom,  Katherine  Kramer,  686-4307 
August  1 

Sweet  Pea  Ball  -  8:30  p.m.,  Gallatin  Gateway  Inn, 

586- 4003 
August  5 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Gwinner  &  Stone/Dillenger  - 
1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 

587- 9797 
August  6.  20,  27 

“Betsy’s  Birthday  Bash"  -  7  p.m.,  Baxter  Hotel, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-1314 
August  7,  9 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  Lindley  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  8 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  8-9 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  all  day,  Lindley  Park,  586-4003 
August  12 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Montana  Rose  - 

1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
587-9797 
August  13 

“New  York  Connection  ’98"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  Montana  Ballet,  587-7192 
August  19 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  The  Hooligans  - 

1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
587-9797 
August  29 

Outdoor  Quilt  Show  -  1 1  a.m.-6  p.m..  Quilting  in  the 
Country,  587-8216 

Browning 

July  9-12 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  all  day,  west  of 
Browning,  338-7179 

Butte 

July  1 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Dan  Battleson;  Summer  Elementary 
Band  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park 
July  2,  August  6 

Art  &  Antiques  Stroll  -  6:30-8:30  p.m..  Uptown  Butte 
July  8 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Crossroads  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-l :30  p.m., 
Emma  Park 

July  15 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Summit  Valley  - 
1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park 

July  22 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Sweetwater  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m., 
Emma  Park 
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July  -August 


Deadline  for  the 
September/October 
Arts  Calendar 
is  August  1,  1998 


, 


“New  York 
Connection,” 
presented  by  the 
Montana  Ballet  Co., 
brings  world-class 
dancers  to  Bozeman 
Aug.  13. 


July  29 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Erik  Ray  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m., 
Emma  Park 
August  5 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  MJ  Williams  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m., 
Emma  Park 
August  6 

Art  &  Antiques  Stroll  -  6:30-8:30  p.m..  Uptown 
August  7 

Black  Irish  Band  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 
August  12 

Lunch  in  the  Park.  Wild  Abandon  -  11:30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m., 
Emma  Park 
August  14-16 

Art  &  Music  Festival  -  Anselmo  Mine  Yard,  Arts 
Chateau,  723-7600 
August  19 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Seven  Day  Run  - 
1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park 
August  26 

Dinner  in  the  Park:  Dublin  Gulch  -  6-8  p.m.,  Emma  Park 

Charlo 

July  30 

"The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m..  Palmer’s  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Chico  Hot  Springs 

August  5 

‘The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Chico  Hot  Springs 
Lodge,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Choteau 

July  3 

Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band  -  8  p.m..  Rodeo  Grounds, 
888-246-8328 

July  5 

Art  on  the  Green  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Choteau  Park, 
888-246-8328 
August  21 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6  p.m..  Skyline 
Retirement,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Clinton 

July  11 

Nitty  Gritty  Dirt  Band;  Marshall  Tucker;  Elvin  Bishop; 
Ozark  Mountain  Daredevils  -  2  p.m.,  Chalet 
Bearmouth,  Outdoor  River  Concerts,  825-9950 

July  25 

Tracy  Byrd;  Joe  Diffie;  The  Kinleys  -  5  p.m..  Chalet 
Bearmouth,  Outdoor  River  Concerts,  825-9950 
August  8 

Foghat;  Edgar  Winter  Band;  Head  East;  Rick  Derringer  - 
4  p.m..  Chalet  Bearmouth,  Outdoor  River  Concerts. 
825-9950 
August  29 

REO  Speedwagon;  Little  River  Band;  Starship  -  5 

p.m..  Chalet  Bearmouth,  Outdoor  River  Concerts, 
825-9950 

Colstrip 

July  20 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  7  p.m..  Rye  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  994-3901 


Conrad 

July  23 

Art  on  Main  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  downtown  278-7791 

Cooke  City 

August  6 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  6:30  p.m..  Silver  Gate  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Cut  Bank 

July  24-26 

Lewis  &  Clark  Festival  -  all  day,  downtown, 
873-5342 

August  20 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park.  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Deer  Lodge 

July  1-5,  8-12 

“I  Do,  1  Do”  -  8  p.m..  Old  Prison  Theatre,  846-3 1 1 1 

July  15-19,  22-26,  July  29-August  2 

“Hello  Dolly"  -  8  p.m..  Old  Prison  Theatre. 

846-3111 

August  5-9,  12-16 

“Butterflies  Are  Free”  -  8  p.m..  Old  Prison  Theatre, 
846-3111 

Dillon 

July  18-19 

Bannack  Days  -  all  day,  Bannack  State  Park, 
834-3413 

July  24-25 

Western  Montana  Writers’  Conference  Readings  - 
7-8:30  p.m.,  Birch  Creek  Center.  683-7913 

July  25 

Boardwalk  Arts  &  Crafts  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Beaverhead  Co.  Museum,  683-5027 

July  27 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m.,  WMC 
North  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Ekalaka 

July  13 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  7  p.m..  Nursing 
Home  lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Elmo 

July  17-19 

Standing  Arrow  Powwow  -  Grand  Entry  1  &  7  p.m.. 
Powwow  Grounds 

Ennis 

July  26 

Arts  &  Crafts  Auction  -  1  p.m.,  Main  St.,  682-4287 

August  22 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival  -  all  day.  various 
locations,  682-4507 

Eureka 

August  16 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m.. 
Historical  Village,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
994-3901 


Flathead  Lake 

August  9-14 

Yellow  Bay  Writers’  Workshop  Readings  -  8  p.m.. 
Yellow  Bay,  888-254-2544 

Forsyth 

July  17 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6  p.m..  Pioneer 
Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 


Gardiner 

July  18 

Art  in  the  Park  Craft  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Arch  Park. 
848-7971 

Georgetown  Lake 

July  5 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  - 1  p.m.,  St.  Timothy's,  797-3562 

July  12 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Jan  HaJmes  & 
Mary  Logan  Hastings  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s, 
797-3562 

July  26 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival.  Muir  String 
Quartet  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s,  797-3562 
August  16 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Bozeman 
Flute  &  Harp  Ensemble  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s, 
797-3562 
August  30 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Harpsichord 
Benefit  Concert  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s,  797-3562 

Glendive 

July  14 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  -  7  p.m.,  Lloyd 
Square  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Great  Falls 

July  1 

Lewis  &  Clark  Week  of  Discovery  Festival  Opening  - 
5:30  p.m.,  Broadwater  Overlook  Park 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Summer  Pops  Concert  - 
7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-4102 
July  2-5 

Lewis  &  Clark  Week  of  Discovery  -  all  day.  various 
locations,  454-0157 

July  3 

Author’s  Forum  -  1  p.m..  Civic  Center,  453-1910 
July  9 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6  p.m.,  Gibson 
Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
July  11-12 

Renaissance  Faire  -  1 1  a.m.-6  p.m.,  UGF  campus. 
791-5290 
July  17-18 

Garden  WaJk  -  various  gardens,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
727-8255 

July  25 

Collin  Raye  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 

July  26 

The  Kinleys  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 

July  27 

Trace  Adkins  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 

July  28 

Joe  Diffie  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 

July  29 

Clay  Walker  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 

July  31 

Lynyrd  Skynyrd  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
Montana  State  Fair,  727-1481 
August  1 

Clint  Black  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  Montana 
State  Fair,  727-1481 
August  7 

Black  Irish  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  Stage  Theater, 
Don’t  Panic!  Productions,  761-7000 
August  7-9 

Cowboy  Camp  -  CM  Russell  Museum,  727-8787 

Hamilton 

July  7 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Tango  Nouveau  -  noon-1  p.m., 
Legion  Park,  363-5220 
July  10-11-12 

Treasure  State  Art  Show  -  Fairgrounds,  363-3338 
July  11-12 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Fairgrounds. 
363-5450 

July  14 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Gypsy  Dust  -  noon- 1  p.m.. 

Legion  Park,  363-5220 

July  21 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  Cantrells  -  noon-1  p.m.. 

Legion  Park,  363-5220 
July  25-26 

Art-In-The-Park  -  Legion  Park,  Bitterroot  Arts  Guild, 
363-2172 

July  26 

Five  Valleys  Accordion  Assoc.:  “Hot  Summer  Dance 
&  Jam"  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum,  363-3338 

July  28 

Bow  Valley  Brass  Ensemble  -  7  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion, 
363-5220 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Heidi  Child  &  Mike  Hayes  - 
noon-1  p.m..  Legion  Park,  363-5220 
August  4 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Jean  Wrobel  &  Friends  -  noon-1 
p.m..  Legion  Park,  363-5220 
August  11 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Wild  Abandon  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Legion  Park,  363-5220 
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Orchestras 
convene  for 
“super  concert” 

Some  130 
musicians  and 
conductors  from 
symphonies 
around  the  state 
will  unleash  a  free 
outdoor  music 
extravaganza,  8 
p.m.  Aug.  8  at 
Carroll  College  in 
Helena. 

Sponsored  by 
Montana  Power 
Company,  the 
Summer  Sym¬ 
phony  Festival 
features  musicians 
from  symphonies 
in  Great  Falls, 
Bozeman,  Butte, 
Missoula,  Billings, 
Miles  City  and  the 
Flathead  Valley. 

Selections 
include  works  by 
Copland,  Rossini 
and  Sousa,  as  well 
as  music  from 
Montana-inspired 
films  The  Big 
Sky,”  “A  River 
Runs  Through  It” 
and  The  Horse 
Whisperer.”  The 
first  event  of  its 
kind  in  Montana 
will  conclude  in  a 
fireworks  display. 

The  festival  is 
expected  to  cost 
more  than 
$100,000,  with  half 
that  amount 
coming  from 
Montana  Power 
Company  in  the 
form  of  matching 
grants.  The 
company  has  also 
commissioned 
Missoula  artist 
Monte  Dolack  to 
design  a  poster 
commemorating 
the  event  and 
plans  to  produce  a 
compact  disc  of 
the  festival. 
Proceeds  will  go  to 
the  individual 
symphonies,  the 
Montana  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Symphony 
Orchestras  and 
Montana  public 
broadcasting. 


i  ts  Calendar,  July  -  August 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Park  performs  in 
communities  across  Montana  this  summer. 


The  Bow  Valley  Brass  Quartet  performs  in 
Kalispell  July  27  and  Hamilton  July  28. 


Hamilton  (continued) 

August  12 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  18 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Jack  Gladstone  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  363-5220 
August  21 -22,  28-29 

“Willi"  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse.  363-5220 
August  25 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Bill  LaCroix  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  363-5220 

Hardin 

July  24 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  7  p.m..  South  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Helena 

July  1 

Lecture:  James  Ronda  -  Capitol  Building,  Helena 
July  2-4,  9-11 

“The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet"  -  8:45  p.m..  Frontier 
Town,  Toadstone  Theatre  Co.,  449-3446 
July  16-18,  23-25,  July  30-August  1,  August  6-8 

“The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself’  -  8:45  p.m..  Frontier 
Town,  Toadstone  Theatre  Co.,  449-3446 

July  18 

No  Food  Blues  Festival  -  3-1 1  p.m.,  Women’s  Park, 

Helena  Food  Share,  443-4291 

July  19 

Michael  Martin  Murphey;  Mike  Logan;  Jim  Shulz  - 
7  p.m..  Civic  Center.  Helena  Presents,  443-0287 
August  3 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  4 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  7-16 

Kaleidoscope  Festival  -  all  day,  various  locations, 

442-0400 
August  8 

Montana  Power  Summer  Symphony  Festival  -  8  p.m., 
Carroll  College,  257-3798 
August  13 

Governor’s  Artists’  Reception  -  7-9  p.m..  Governor’s 
Mansion,  434-2752 

Gates  of  the  Mountain  Boat  Trip  &  Reading  (Pete  Fromm) 
-  5-8:30  p.m..  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  Holter  Museum, 
442-6400 

August  13-15,  20-22,  27-29 

“Angel  Street"  -  8:45  p.m..  Frontier  Town,  Toadstone 
Theatre  Co.,  449-3446 
August  14 

Minitreasures  Auction  -  7  p.m.,  Holter  Museum,  442-6400 
August  14-15 

Kaleidoscope  Craft  Fair  -  Memorial  Park,  443-2242 
August  14-15,  20-23,  27-29 

“All  Night  Strut"  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  442-4270 
August  15 

Brickyard  Bash  -  9  p.m.,  Archie  Bray  Foundation 
August  20-22 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art,  Civic  Center,  447-848  \ 

Hobson/Utica 

August  22 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6  p.m.,  Utica  Club  House  Lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Hot  Springs 

July  3 

Prairie  Mountain  String  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel, 
Artists  Society,  741-2433 
July  10-11 

John  Floridis  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists  Society. 
741-2433 

July  18 

Bobbi  Jean  Murphy  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society  741-2433 

July  19 

Scott  Doser,  Bobbi  Jean  Murphy  &  Planet  Chant  - 
3  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists  Society,  741-2433 


July  24-25 

Jim  Tilden  Brown  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Artists 
Society,  741-2433 

Kalispell 

July  1 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Andre  Floyd  &  Mood  Iguana  - 
noon-1  p.m..  Depot  Park,  758-7700 

July  8 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  The  Stringlers  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  758-7700 
July  10-12 

Artists  &  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Outdoor 
Show  -  all  day.  Courthouse  Park,  881-4288 

July  13 

Flathead  Festival:  Monte  Carter  &  Karina  Matorina  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Chirstian  Center,  862-7708 

July  14 

Evening  in  Music:  Erik  “Fingers"  Ray;  Big  Daddy  & 
the  Bluenotes  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  758-7700 

July  15 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  The  Irish  Minstrels  - 
noon-1  p.m..  Depot  Park,  758-7700 

July  22 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Cory  Heydon  -  noon- 1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  758-7700 
July  24-26 

Art  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  Hockaday  Center  for  the 
Arts,  755-5268 

July  25 

Flathead  Festival:  Jazz  Under  the  Stars  w/Cocinando, 
All  Montana  Jazz  Band  -  7  p.m.,  FVCC,  862-7708 

July  27 

Flathead  Festival:  Bow  Valley  Brass  Quintet  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Christian  Center,  862-7708 

July  28 

Evening  in  Music:  The  Big  Sho  Orkestra;  The 
Stafford  Brothers  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 

758-7700 

July  29 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Bruce  Anfmson  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  758-7700 
August  1 

Flathead  Festival:  Caribbean  Night  w/Jah  Provide, 
Montana  Tropical  Marimba  Band  -  7  p.m.,  FVCC. 
862-7708 
August  3 

Flathead  Festival:  Pablo  Elvira,  Stephen  Kalm  & 

Aaron  Nicholson  -  7:30  p.m.,  Christian  Center, 
862-7708 
August  4 

Evening  in  Music:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra;  Flathead 
Community  Band  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 

758-7700 
August  5 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Chip  Jasmin  -  noon-1  p.m.. 

Depot  Park,  758-7700 
August  6 

Flathead  Festival:  USAF  Heartland  of  America  Band  - 
7  p.m.,  Christian  Center.  862-7708 
August  7-9 

Flathead  Rendezvous  -  Depot  Park,  Sennett 
Productions,  538-2212 
August  12 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Jazz-Busters  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  758-7700 
August  19 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Downpour  -  noon-1  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  758-7700 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6  p.m.,  FVCC, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  26 

Pick-Nic  in  the  Park:  Armoniosa;  Rob  Quist  &  the  New 
Big  Sky  Singers  -  noon-1 :30  p.m.,  Depot  Park, 
758-7700 

Lewistown 

July  8 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  7  p.m.,  Fergus  H.S., 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  14-16 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  Performance  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  H.S.,  538-5436 
August  15 

Big  Sky  Arts  &  Crafts  Festival  -  10  a.m  -5  p.m., 
_ Fairgrounds,  538-9078 _ _ 


Libby 

August  1 7 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6:30  p.m..  Middle 
School  Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  18 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Middle  School  Lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-390 1 

Lincoln 

July  17-19 

Flea  Market  &  Craft  Sale  -  all  day,  Hooper  Park,  362-4949 
August  7-8 

Blackfoot  Valley  Art  Auction,  7-up  Ranch  Supper  Club, 
362-4438 
August  8-9 

Art  in  the  Park  -  all  day,  Hooper  Park,  362-4949 

Livingston 

July  1-5 

SUMMERfest,  Fairgrounds,  222-4185 
July  2-5 

Artrain  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  8th  &  Park  Streets,  Livingston 
Depot  Center,  222-2300 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  Livingston  Depot  Center,  222-2300 
July  2-5,  9-12,  16-19,  23-26,  July  30-August  2,  August  6-9 

Summer  Vaudeville  Theater  -  8  p.m.,  Firehouse  5 
Playhouse,  222-1420 
July  17,  August  21 

Art  Walk  -  7-9  p.m.,  downtown  Livingston.  222-6510 
August  22 

“Wrangling  the  Dudes”  with  Nan  Weber  &  Paul  Boruff, 

7  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot  Center,  222-2300 

Malta 

July  10 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  -  7  p.m  ,  Court  House 
lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Martinsdale 

July  4 

The  Mighty  Few  Crow  Dancers  -  1 1  a.m.- 12:30  p.m., 

Bair  Family  Museum,  727-8787 

July  18 

Bair  Family  Museum  Birthday  Celebration  -  all  day,  Bair 
Family  Museum,  727-8787 
August  29-30 

Crafts  &  Collectibles  Fair  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Bair  Family 
Museum,  727-8787 

Miles  City 

July  16 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  7  p.m.,  Pumping  Plant  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Missoula 

July  1 

Out  to  Lunch:  Russian  LOGOS  Youth  Choir  &  Jack 

Gladstone  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 
July  1,8,  15,22,  29,  August  5.  12 

Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park,  728-2403 
July  1-5,  8-12,  15-19,  22-26,  July  29-August  2 

“Charlie  Russell’s  Montana!"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Fort  Missoula, 
800-655-3871 

July  3 

Tania  Opland  &  Mike  Freeman  -  7:30  p.m.,  The  Bistro 
on  Main,  543-7277 

July  8 

Out  to  Lunch:  Th’  Spectacles  &  Fort  Missoula  Theatre 
Co.  &  Drum  Brothers  -  1 1 :30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park.  543-4238 

July  10 

Reception:  Alexandra  Wiesenfeld  -  5-8  p.m..  Art 
Museum,  728-0447 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown 
July  10-12 

Hellgate  Rendezvous  -  Bess  Reed/Caras  Parks,  Sennett 
Productions,  538-2212 

July  14 

Reading:  James  Lee  Burke,  Sunset  Limited  -  7  p.m..  Fact 
&  Fiction,  721-2881 

July  15 

Out  to  Lunch:  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  &  Kopper,  Adams, 
Floridis  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 
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The  Smithsonian's 
Artrain  completes 
its  Montana  tour 
with  stops  in 
Livingston  from 
July  2-5  and 
Billings  from 
July  9-12. 


July  16 

Reading:  Thomas  McNamee,  Return  of  the  Wolf  to 
Yellowstone  -  7  p.m..  Fact  &  Fiction,  721-2881 

July  21 

Reading:  Jack  Wright,  Montana  Ghost  Dance  -  7  p.m., 
Fact  &  Fiction,  721-2881 

July  22 

Out  to  Lunch:  The  Cantrells  &  Bad  Sneakers  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 

July  23 

Reading:  Jeff  Shaara,  The  Last  Full  Measure  -  7  p.m.,  Fact 
&  Fiction,  721-2881 

July  26 

Rusted  Roots;  Wailing  Souls  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
800-526-3400 

July  28 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM  Oval, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

July  29 

“The  Winter's  Tale"  -  6:30  p.m.,  UM  Oval,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  994-3901 

Out  to  Lunch:  Quartet  Caribe  &  Cocinando  Latin  Jazz 
Ensemble  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543- 
4238 

July  30 

Reading:  John  Crues,  Firestorm  in  Paradise  -  7  p.m..  Fact 
8c  Fiction,  721-2881 
August  5 

Out  to  Lunch:  Jean  Wrobel  8c  Big  Sky  Mud  Flaps  - 
1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 
August  7 

John  Hiatt  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  800-526-3400 

First  Friday  Art  Walk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown 
August  12 

Out  to  Lunch:  Long  Overdue  &  Driftopia  - 
1 1:30  a.m. -1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 
August  19 

Out  to  Lunch:  Coeur  d’Alene  Marimba  Band  &  Chuck 
Florence  Jazz  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
543-4238 
August  25 

Santana;  Los  Lobos  -  7  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  800-526-3400 
August  26 

Out  to  Lunch:  Raymond  Lee  Parker  &  Smoke  - 
1 1:30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  543-4238 
August  29-30 

Wildwood  Festival  8c  Crafts  Faire  -  Caras  Park,  543-7815 

Noxon 

July  31 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Town  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Philipsburg 

August  1-2 

Rocky  Mountain  Accordion  Celebration  -  all  day, 
downtown 
August  13 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6:30  p.m..  Opera  House, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Plains 

July  4 

Celebrate  the  4th:Arts  &  Crafts  Show  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m., 
Sanders  Co.  Fairgrounds,  826-3202 
August  15 

“The  Winter’s  Tale”  -  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Poison 

July  15-19 

“I  Do!  I  Do!"  -  Club  House  Theatre,  Port  Poison  Players, 
883-9212 

July  22-26,  July  29-August  2 

“Pump  Boys  and  Dinettes”  -  Club  House  Theatre,  Port 
Poison  Players,  883-9212 
July  24-25 

Montana  Old  Time  Fiddlers  Contest  -  all  day.  High  School 
326-1198 
August  1 

Ait  in  the  Park  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Courthouse  lawn. 
Sandpiper  Gallery,  883-9398 
August  5-9,  12-16,  19-23 

“Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers”  -  Club  House  Theatre,  Port 
Poison  Players,  883-9212 


Red  Lodge 

July  5,  12,  19,  26 

“Main  Street”  -  3  p.m..  Round  Bam,  446-1 197 
July  18 

Stuart  Weber  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  446-1197 
July  24 -August  2 

Red  Lodge  Mountain  Man  Rendezvous  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m., 
888-281-0625 
July  24-25 

"Go  Ask  Cupid"  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  446- 1 1 97 
July  31 -August  1 

“Attitude  with  Wings”  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam.  446-1197 
August  16,  23 

“Love  Letters”  -  6:30  p.m..  Round  Bam.  446-1197 
August  21 

“Mark  Twain"  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  446-1 197 
August  24 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  -  6  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
August  29 

Ric  Steinke  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  446-1 197 

Roundup 

July  21 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  7  p.m..  Community  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Sidney 

July  11 

"The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  7  p.m..  Central  Park  Pavilion, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Somers 

July  18 

Flathead  Festival:  Cajun  Zydeco  Dance  w/Chubby 
Carrier  Band.  Tut  &  The  Uncommons  -  6:30  p.m., 
downtown,  862-7708 

St.  Ignatius 

July  17-18,  23-25 

“The  Voice  That  Moves  Within"  -  Red  Bam,  745-4434 

Stanford 

August  7-8 

Judith  Basin  County  Quilt  Show  -  City  Hall,  566-2718 

Stevensville 

August  28-29 

“Destiny”  -  8  p.  m.,  Chantilly  Theatre,  777-2722 

Superior 

August  14 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream"  -  6:30  p.m..  High 
School  lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 

Virginia  City 

July  1-5,  7-12 

“The  Canterville  Ghost”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia  City 
Players.  800-648-7588 

July  1-6,  8-13,  15-20,  22-27,  July  29-August  3, 

August  5-10,  12-17,  19-24,  26-31 
Brewery  Follies  -  Gilbert  Brewery.  843-5218 
July  11 

Bill  Rossiter:  “All  the  News  thats  Fit  to  Sing”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Sanders- Vanderbeck  Center;  843-5473 
July  11-12 

Victorian  &  Frontier  Crafts  Show  &  Sale  -  The 
Boardwalk,  843-5454 

July  14-19,  21-26,  July  28-August  2,  August  4-9 
“The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer”  -  Opera  House, 

Virginia  City  Players,  800-648-7588 

July  24 

Tumblewords  Reading:  Ed  Lahey  -  7:30  p.m., 
Sanders-Vanderbeck  Center.  843-5473 
July  24-25-26 

Victorian  Weekend  -  all  day,  downtown,  843-5555 
July  26 

Victorian  Reading  &  Salon:  Jack  Waller  -  1  p.m., 
Sanders-Vanderbeck  Center,  843-5473 
August  5 

Lecture:  Dave  Walter  -  7:30  p.m.,  Sanders-Vanderbeck 
Center,  843-5473 


August  7-9 

Virginia  City  Art  Festival  -  all  day,  downtown,  843-5345 
August  11-16,  18-23,  25-30 

“The  Mighty  Dollar”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia  City 
Players,  648-7588 
August  22 

Dinner/Piano  Concert:  “The  Gershwin  Connection"  - 
7  p.m.,  Wells-Fargo  Coffee  House,  843-5473 

West  Yellowstone 

July  1,4,6,  9,  14,  17,  22.  25,  27.  30. 

August  4,  7,  12,  15,  17,  20,  25,  28 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum”  - 
Playmill  Theatre.  646-7757 
July  2,  7.  10.  15,  18,  20.  23.  28,  31 
August  5.  8,  10.  13,  18,  21.  26,  29,  31 

“Love  Rides  the  Rails”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  646-7757 
July  3.  8.  11,  13,16,  21,24,  29 
August  1,  3,  6.  11,  14,  19,  22,  24.  27 

“Oklahoma!”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  646-7757 
August  30 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  994-3901 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

July  7,  1998 

“The  Winter’s  Tale"  -  7  p.m.,  Castle  Museum  lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks.  994-3901 

Whitefish 

July  4 

Grand  Opening  -2  p.m.,  I.A.  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural 
Arts  Center  862-537 1 

Big  Sho  Orkestra  -  7  p.m.,  City  Beach.  Whitefish  Parks 
’n  Rec,  863-2470 
Jufy  4-5 

Quilt  Show:  “A  Tribute  to  Our  Pioneer  Sisters”  -  Central 
School  Gym,  Stumptown  Quilters  Soc.,  862-5986 

Whitefish  Arts  Festival  -  Central  School 
July  5 

Sunday  Summit  Concerts:  David  Walbum  -  2-4  p.m.. 

Big  Mountain,  862-2900 

July  10 

Reading:  Scott  McMillion,  Mark  of  the  Grizzly  - 
7:30  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge,  Whitefish 
Reading  Series,  862-0805 
July  16-19,  23-26 

“ Sylvia ”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre,  Co.,  862-537 1 

July  17 

Reading:  Thomas  McNamee,  Return  of  the  Wolf  to 
Yellowstone  -  7:30  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge, 
Whitefish  Reading  Series,  862-0805 

July  18 

Drum  Brothers  -  2-6  p.m..  City  Beach,  Whitefish  Parks 
’n  Rec,  863-2470 

July  19 

Sunday  Summit  Concerts:  Scott  Weiskopf  -  2-4  p.m.. 

Big  Mountain,  862-2900 

July  20 

Flathead  Festival:  Stuart  Weber  -  7:30  p.m., 

O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center,  862-7708 

July  24 

Reading:  Randy  and  Sara  Weaver,  Federal  Siege  at  Ruby- 
Ridge,  7:30  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  Lodge.  Whitefish 
Reading  Series,  862-0805 

July  26 

Sunday  Summit  Concerts:  Sheba  Shanti  -  2-4  p.m..  Big 
Mountain,  862-2900 

July  30 

Flathead  Festival:  Lynyrd  Skynyrd  -  7  p.m..  Big 
Mountain,  862-7708 
July -  31,  August  1 

“Staying  Married"  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural 
Arts  Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  862-5371 
August  3 

Special  Consensus  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural 
Arts  Center,  862-5371 
August  5 

Flathead  Festival:  USAF  Heartland  of  America  Band  - 
7  p.m..  Big  Mountain,  862-7708 
August  7 

Chip  Jasmin  &  Gary  Morris  -  2-5  p.m.,  City  Beach, 
Whitefish  Parks  'n  Rec,  863-2470 
August  8 

Flathead  Festival:  Blues  Festival  w/Duffy  Bishop, 

Mumbo  Jumbo  &  Big  Daddy  -  6:30  p.m.,  BN  Park, 
862-7708 
August  13 

Mike  Jensen  Ceramic  Show:  “Pitchers  8c  Plattere"  -  5 
p.m  ,  Whitefish  Gallery,  862-5120 
August  14 

Mandir  -  7  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts  Center; 

The  Studio  fundraiser,  862-5929 
August  20-23,  27-30 

“Shirley  Valentine”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts 
Center,  862-5371 
August  23 

Sunday  Summit  Conceits:  Wild  Abandon  -  2-4  p.m..  Big 
Mountain,  862-2900 
August  26 

New  Big  Sky  Singers  -O’Shaughnessy  Cultural  Arts 
Center,  862-5371 

Wolf  Point 

July  15 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  -  7  p.m.,  Sherman  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  994-3901 
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Russell 
Museum 
offers  tours 

The  C.M. 
Russell  Museum 
will  conduct 
guided  tours  for 
the  public  on 
weekdays 
throughout  the 
summer.  The  tours 
run  approximately 
50  minutes  and 
include  a  brief 
introduction  to  the 
museum  and  its 
namesake,  a 
gallery  tour  of 
Russell  art  works 
and  a  visit  to  the 
artist’s  rustic 
studio. 

These  tours  are 
targeted  for  out-of- 
town  as  well  as 
local  visitors  and 
no  preliminary 
arrangements  are 
necessary.  Tours 
depart  at  9:15 
a.m.,  and  1:15, 

2:15  and  4:15  p.m. 
through  July  and 
9:15  a.m.  and 
1:15  p.m.  in 
August. 

Inquire  at  the 
front  desk  for 
details,  or  call 
406-727-8787. 
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Old  West 
reborn  at 
Cowboy 
Camp 

Round  up  family 
and  friends  for 
Cowboy  Camp, 
Aug.  7-9  af  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  in 
Great  Falls. 

The  weekend  of 
authentic  western 
activities  includes 
music  by  fiddler 
Floyd  Clawitter 
and  Little  Red  and 
Doghouse,  verse 
Oy  cowboy  poet 
Mike  Logan,  trick 

oping  and  riding, 
all  set  against  a 
backdrop  of  tents, 
wagons  and 
cowpokes. 

Columbia  Falls 
cowboy  Stu 
Sorensen  helps 
interpret  the  brief 
but  colorful  wrinkle 
in  history  known  as 
the  golden  age  of 
the  American 
cowboy.  Also  on 
tap  are  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  rope- 
plaiting,  hat¬ 
making,  bull¬ 
whipping  (minus 
bulls)  and  cowboy 
dance  steps. 

The  camp  is 
open  from 
9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Friday  and 
Saturday  and 
11  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Sunday.  Call 
406-727-8787  for 
details. 


xhibitions,  July  -August 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and 
Arts  Center:  Ellen  Omitz, 
“Women  of  Pompeii,”  July  1- 
August  15;  Montana  Artists 
Showcase,  August  19-Oct.  31 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center:  Art  League  Spring 
Exhibition,  through  July  5;  Jack 
Thomson,  Jan  Hinrichs  and 
Diane  Hausmann,  July  7-27, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  July  10; 
Marv  Messing  and  Debra  Uhls, 
July  29-August  13,  reception  5- 
7  p.m.,  July  31 

Bridge  Street  Gallery:  Henry 
Lande  and  John  Sinner,  through 
July  12 


Stephanie  Alexander,  Paula  Alley, 
August  14-27 

Livingston  Depot  Center:  “The 
Hospitable  Spirit;  A  Montana  Dude 
Ranching  Experience,”  through 
summer;  “Rails  Across  the 
Rockies,”  permanent  exhibition 
The  Wade  Gallery:  Robert 
Spannring,  through  July  13;  Bruce 
Park,  July  17-August  17;  “Historic 
Works,”  August  2 1 -Sept.  15 

Martinsdale 

Bair  Family  Museum:  family 
home  shown  by  guided  tour,  open 
Wednesday-Sunday,  10  a.m.-5  p.m., 
through  Sept.  30 


“Red  Eagle  Lake,”  by  John  Fery,  is  part  of  an  exhibit  of  the  artist’s 
work  currently  on  display  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 


Billings 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Brad  Rude,  “Origi¬ 
nal  Nature,”  through  July  19;  Freeman  Butts 
and  Neltje,  July  24-August  30;  Will  James, 
“Paintings  and  Drawings,”  ongoing 

Bozeman 

Artifacts  Gallery:  Louise  Demore, 

July  7-August  3.  reception  5-7  p.m.  July  1 1 
Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Works  by  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  Residents,  through  July  18;  Sweet 
Pea  Juried  Art  Show,  August  6-27 
Chaparral  Fine  Art:  “Masters  in  Montana: 
Places  and  Spaces.”  Through  July  1 1;  Beth 
Loftin.  July  24-August  8;  Peggi  Kroll- 
Roberts,  August  14-29 
Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Donna  Loos, 
through  July  20;  Sweet  Pea  Poster  Entries, 
July  22-August  12;  Howard  Friedland, 
through  July  7;  Montana  Institute  of  Art 
Exhibit,  July  10-12;  Chris  Autio  and  Nyda 
Gilbertson,  July  14- August  31 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Caroline  McGill:  An 
Extraordinary  Woman,"  through  summer; 

“T.  rex  on  Trial:  Examining  the  Evidence  for 
Meat-eating  Dinosaurs,”  through  May  of  1999 
MSU  Helen  Copeland  Gallery:  “The  Park: 
Contemporary  Artistic  Visions  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,"  through  August  7 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  15th  Annual 
Summer  Sales  Exhibit,  through  Sept.  30 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Robert  Bracketti,  through  July 
17;  Mato  Hijjashitani  and  Jim  Todd, 

July  21 -August  28 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery': 

Bruce  Selyem  Photographs  through  July  31 

Deer  Lodge 

Powell  County  Museum  Gallery: 

“Yellowstone  Yesterdays,”  through  July  12; 
‘The  Lure  of  the  Parks,”  July  15-Sept.  10 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “The  Grand  Expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  As  Seen  by  CMR," 
through  Sept.  7;  “Western  Traditions,” 
through  July  27;  “Mountain  Majesty:  The  Art 
of  John  Fery,”  through  Sept.  7;  “C.M.  Russell 
Museum  Benefit  Art,”  July  10-Sept.  12; 

“Focus  on  Four,”  August  4-Nov.  2 
Gallery  16:  Darlene  Sanford  and  Valerie  Veis 


through  July  31;  Bill  Hayes  and  Gudrun 
Linden,  August  3-Sept.  1 1 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 

“Contemporary  Configurations,”  July  14- 
Sept.  3,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  14 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads: 
The  Enduring  Folk  Arts  of  Montana,”  MAC 
Exhibit,  through  July  30;  “Spirit  of  the 
Nurturing  Heart:  Native  American  Women 
Art  Forms,”  August  5-Sept.  30 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Warehouse  Gallery:  Resident 
.Artist  Summer  Exhibition,  through 
August  15 

Holler  Museum  of  Art:  “Gennie  DeWeese 
Retrospective,"  and  “Josh  and  Tina 
DeWeese:  Ceramics  and  Mixed  Media 
Sculpture,”  through  July  12;  Photography 
by  Barbara  Van  Cleve  and  Louise  Serpa, 
through  July  12;  “Rosalie  Wynkoop: 
Maiolica  Ceramics,”  through  July  12; 
“Minitreasures”  and  “Nouveau  Western 
Art,”  July  17-August  14 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “Rush  to  Glory: 
Montanans  at  War,  1898.”  ongoing;  “Off 
the  Top,”  through  December  1998 

Myrna  Loy  Center:  Kimberly  Fields,  ceramic 
sculpture  and  tile  pieces,  through  August  1, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  July  5;  Dale  Beckman, 
landscapes,  reception  6:30-8  p.m. 

August  13;  Grayce  Holzheimer,  sculptures, 
August  15-Sept.  25 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  “Hugh 
Hockaday  Retrospective,”  through  Sept.  12, 
“Flathead  Fashion:  A  Look  to  the  Past,” 
through  July  12;  “Dale  Chihuly:  Montana 
Macchia,”  and  “New  Threads  and 
Reflections  in  Glass,"  July  18-August  29 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Mary  Penberthy, 
month  of  July;  Norma  Otten,  month  of 
August 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Jennifer  Lowe,  Suzanne 
Mingo,  Betsey  Hurd,  Susan  Van  Pelt, 

Joanne  Kamop,  July  3-16;  The  Raw  Edges 
(quilts),  Linda  Reeves  Cook,  Gordon 
McMullen,  Richard  Penziner,  Jill  Redmon, 
Jim  Dunakin,  Cecil  Wells,  July  17-30; 

Malou  Flato,  Cydette  Vikander,  Christy 
Wert,  Karen  Reinhart,  July  18-31; 

Catherine  Lunde,  Peter  Kommers, 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Arts  Center: 

“Miles  City  on  the  River  II,”  July 
15-August  30 

Missoula 

Art  Museum:  "Yard  Art  Exhibition,”  through 
August  13;  Alexandra  Wiesenfeld,  July  10- 
August  29,  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  10 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  "The 
Gay  90s:  Missoula  in  the  1890s  and  1990s,” 
ongoing 

Pablo 

The  People’s  Center:  “The  Boarding  School 
Experience,"  through  summer 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Betty  Hudson  and  Fred 
Mielke  through  July  29:  Bob  Gaudi,  Karen 
Leigh  and  Frank  Tetrault,  July  31 -Sept.  2, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  July  31 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Stillwater  Society  Exhibit, 
month  of  July;  National  Juried  Show,  month 
of  August 

Whitefish 

Whitefish  Gallery:  “Living  in  the  Landscape,” 
through  July  10;  “Pitchers  and  Platters”  Mike 
Jensen  Ceramic  Show,  5  p.m.  August  13 


Barbara  Van  Cleve’s  portrait  of  Melody 
Harding  is  part  of  an  exhibit  by  the  Montana- 
born  photographer,  on  display  at  the  Holter 
Museum  through  July  12. 
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useum  News 


Montana  to  the  Mojave 

Arts  Chateau  launches  new  residency 


An  unlikely 
artistic 
exchange  is 
evolving 
between  the 
vast,  arid 
landscape  of 
the  Mojave 
Desert  and 
Montana’s 
mile-high  city. 

Glenn 
Bodish, 
director  of 
Butte’s  Arts 
Chateau,  is 
working  out 
the  details  of 
an  artists'  residency  program  with  the 
Mojave  National  Preserve  in  southern 
California. 

The  program’s  first  artist,  printmaker 
Deborah  Mitchell,  spent  May  7-21  at  the 
preserve,  and  concluded  her  visit  with  an 
exhibit  at  the  Quailhouse  Gallery  in  nearby 
Nipton.  The  tiny  town  is  basically  owned  by 
Jerry  Freeman,  who  has  agreed  to  provide 
accommodations  for  visiting  artists. 

“It  was  magical,”  says  the  artist.  Her  stay 
coincided  with  an  unusual  burst  in  desert 
blooms,  due  to  a  high  amount  of  moisture.  “I 
always  thought  of  Montana  as  Big  Sky 
Country,  but  this  was  amazing  -  you  could 
see  for  miles.”  The  Joshua  trees  give  the 
landscape  “an  other-worldly  effect,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  mountains  in  high  relief.” 

Mitchell,  an  adjunct  professor  at  Montana 
State  University  and  former  curator  at  the 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  will  share  her 


insights  during 
a  slide  lecture 
at  7  p.m.,  July 
30  in  the  Arts 
Chateau  and 
again  Aug.  1-2 
during  a 
monoprint 
workshop  at 
Humbug  Spires 
in  Divide.  An 
exhibit,  based 
on  her  work  in 
the  Mojave,  is 
scheduled  for 
1999. 

Mitchell’s 
experience  as 
ati  artist,  educator  and  museum  administrator 
made  her  an  ideal  candidate  for  the  first 
residency,  Bodish  says.  ‘It’s  enabled  her  to 
give  a  well-rounded  picture.” 

The  first  residency  was  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  Montana  Community  Foundation. 
Further  evolution  of  the  program  will  require 
additional  funding,  Bodish  says. 

He  added  that  accommodations  are  avail¬ 
able  from  October-May  in  Nipton  and  eventu¬ 
ally  hopes  to  send  an  artist  per  month  to  the 
sunny,  southern  clime.  In  return,  participants 
would  be  expected  to  share  the  fruits  of  their 
travel  with  Montanans,  via  exhibits,  workshops 
and  lectures. 

“It’s  about  giving  back  to  the  community,” 
Bodish  says.  “A  different  landscape  gives  a 
different  cultural  experience,  which  in  turn 
broadens  our  horizons  and  abilities.” 

For  more  information  about  the  residency 
program,  call  the  Arts  Chateau  at  723-7600. 


monotype  by  Deborah  Mitchell. 


C.M.  Russell  art  auction 
nets  biggest  donation  ever 

The  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation  wrapped  up  its  30th  C.M.  Russell  Auction 
of  Original  Western  Art  by  presenting  a  check  for  $212,966,  its  biggest  donation  ever, 
to  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 

The  1998  auction,  held  March  20-21,  set  a  new  record  when  it  officially  grossed 
$1,127,300. 

The  annual  auction  is  sponsored  by  the  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation  as  a 
fundraiser  for  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum.  Auction  activities  include  a  museum 
reception  and  birthday  party,  chuckwagon  brunch,  seminars,  artist  autograph  party, 
Indian  dancers,  quick  draws,  and  two  major  auctions.  Over  100  dealer  exhibit  rooms, 
filled  with  a  variety  of  western  art,  complement  the  two  auctions. 

The  1999  Russell  Auction  is  scheduled  for  March  17-20.  For  information,  contact 
the  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federation:  (406)  761-6453,  P.O.  Box  634,  Great  Falls, 
MT  59403-0634. 


“Crabapple  Ridge,”  by  Clarice  Dreyer, 
was  among  the  featured  works  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Auction. 


Billings  museum 
posts  near-record 
auction  results 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum’s  Annual 
!  Auction  raised  a  near-record  $  1 84,333  on 
June  6,  with  154  works  of  art  sold  during  a 
festive  evening  at  the  Sheraton  Billings  Hotel. 

The  fundraiser  for  the  Billings  museum 
attracted  a  crowd  of  some  500  patrons, 
collectors  and  artists,  who  admired  and 
purchased  works  by  some  of  the  West’s  most 
acclaimed  contemporary  artists. 

The  top-selling  item  was  a  metal  sculpture 
by  Deborah  Butterfield  called  “Sea  of  Cortez” 
which  garnered  $60,000.  Also  commanding 
top  dollar  were  works  by  Jaune  Quick-to-See 
Smith,  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes,  Donna  Loos, 
Page  Allen,  John  Buck,  Walter  Piehl,  James 
Poulson,  Larry  Pimie,  Ken  Little,  Bill 
Stockton,  Freeman  Butts  and  James  Urbaska. 

“I  can  think  of  no  better  introduction  to  the 
artistic  and  collecting  community  of  Mon¬ 
tana,”  said  the  museum’s  new  executive 
director,  Marianne  Lorenz.  “It  was  a  heart¬ 
warming  experience.” 

Traditionally  held  in  early  March,  the 
museum’s  30th  annual  auction  was  moved  to 
June  this  year  due  to  the  grand  opening  of  the 
expanded  and  remodeled  museum  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Next  year  the  event  will  return  to  its 
usual  March  spot. 

This  year,  97  artists  participated  in  the 
auction,  coming  primarily  but  not  exclusively 
from  the  West.  The  works  auctioned  were  on 
display  at  the  museum  throughout  May.  The 
live  auction  offered  93  pieces  of  art,  while  the 
silent  auction  featured  61  items. 


Lake  McDonald  Lodge  to  house  Hockaday  auction 


Friends  of  the  Hockaday  announced 
recently  that  the  1998  Hockaday  Benefit  Art 
Auction  will  be  held  at  historic  Lake 
McDonald  Lodge  in  Glacier  National  Park 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  19. 

The  auction,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  attracts 
artists  and  collectors  from  many  western 
states.  Last  year’s  sales  included  works  of 
nationally  collected  artists:  from  the  Flathead 
Valley,  Joe  Abbrescia,  Terry  Mimnaugh  and 
Sherry  Sander,  regional  artists  Rudy  Autio, 


Dana  Boussard  and  Jeff  Walker;  also,  the 
works  of  deceased  artists  Edward  S.  Curtis, 
John  Fery,  E.E.  Heikka,  Ace  Powell  and 
Charlie  Russell.  Dave  Powell  will  be  1998’s 
Featured  Artist. 

A  slide  show  presentation  of  historic  art  in 
Glacier  Park  as  well  as  several  artist  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  offered  free  of  charge  during 
the  afternoon  of  Sept.  1 9.  For  patrons  staying  in 
the  park,  a  natural  history  tour  is  also  planned 
for  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  20. 


Auction  proceeds  are  used  to  provide  general 
funding  for  the  Kalispell  museum  and  to 
finance  one  major  exhibit  each  year. 

Tickets  are  now  available  for  $25  each. 
Artists  and  art  dealers  should  submit  art  work 
by  July  15  to  be  juried  for  inclusion  in  the 
show  catalogue.  For  further  information,  call 
the  Hockaday  Art  Center  at  (406)  755-5268  or 
send  e-mail  to  hbaa@hotmail.com.  For 
accommodations  at  Lake  McDonald,  call 
Glacier  Park  Inc.  (602)  207-6000. 
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Holter  to 
raffle  new 
VW  Bug 

For  the  third 
year,  the  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  in 
Helena  will  raffle 
a  one-of-a-kind 
vehicle.  A  fully 
loaded  1998 
Volkswagen 
Beetle  is  the 
focus  of  this 
year’s  prize. 

With  only 
50,000  being 
produced  for  the 
American  market, 
the  newly 
released  Beetle  - 
a  blend  of  retro 
and  modern  -  is 
fast  becoming  a 
collectors’  car.  “A 
test  drive  in 
Helena  had  both 
skateboarders 
and  grannies 
stopped  in  their 
tracks,”  says 
Holter  director 
Peter  Held. 

The  little  car 
was  made  even 
more  unique  by 
the  Helena 
graphics  firm  of  Q 
Communications, 
which  embel¬ 
lished  the  VW 
logo  on  front  and 
back  with 
butterfly  wings. 

A  total  of  500 
tickets  are 
available  for  the 
Bug,  at  $100 
each;  200  had 
already  been  sold 
by  mid-June. 

Four  cash  prizes 
also  go  to  the 
winners,  whose 
names  will  be 
drawn  during  the 
museum's 
Minitreasures 
Auction  on 
Aug.  14. 

Call  the  Holter 
at  406-442-6400 
to  reserve  your 
ticket. 
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Boys  and 
Girls  Club 
seeks 
artful  items 

The  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  of 
Missoula  County 
needs  a  variety 
of  donated  new 
or  used  items  for 
a  new  Peer 
Consulting 
Program. 

The  program 
aims  to  teach 
useful  vocational 
skills  to  young 
people,  and 
includes  rooms 
devoted  to  art, 
industrial 
sewing,  radio, 
cosmetology, 
computers,  wood 
and  metal  work, 
music  and 
photography. 

A  variety  of 
equipment  is 
needed,  and 
queries  should 
be  addressed  to 
Mary  Place 
Allyn.  executive 
director,  at 
406-542-3116. 
The  club  is 
located  at  629 
Woody  Street  in 
Missoula. 


Montana  Heritage  Project 


Memory  and  storytelling  in  the  Digital  Age 


by  Michael  Umphrey 

I’ve  heard  that  in  the  year  1000,  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Persia  had  a  collection  of  1 17,000 
books,  but  he  traveled  a  lot.  How  could  he 
find  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted  it?  He 
loaded  those  1 1 7,000  books  on  400  camels 
that  he  had  trained  to  walk  in  alphabetical 
order.  Imagine  that  -  wanting  access  to 
ordered  knowledge  badly  enough  to  catch 
400  camels  and  teach  them  the  alphabet. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  libraries  and 
literacy  that  we  are  in  danger  of  thinking  they 
exist  because  of  some  law  of  the 
universe  rather  than  because  of  commit¬ 
ments  and  sacrifices  that  we  make.  For 
some  years  I*  ve  been  a  consultant  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  so  I  visit  that 
institution  occasionally.  I  absolutely 
love  it  and  what  it  represents.  It  is  built 
by  the  public  for  the  public,  by  we  the 
people,  for  we  the  people,  and  it  is  the 
world’s  greatest  monument  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  Anyone,  rich  or  poor,  important 
or  unknown,  can  use  the  collection.  If 
we  are  serious  about  remaining  a  free 
people,  we  need  institutions  such  as 
this. 

But  the  existence  of  such  huge 
institutions  can  also  make  us  feel  that 
our  own  efforts  are  not  very  significant. 

How  can  we  instill  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  the  spirit  that  built  the  Library  of 
Congress?  How  can  we  get  them  past 
the  false  feeling  that  everything  is 
already  known  and  that  there’s  no  point 
in  trying  to  learn  it  all?  Surrounded  by 
the  enormous  realities  of  an  advanced 
civilization,  how  can  we  fight  against 
feeling  unimportant  and  apathetic?  How 
can  the  innate  appetite  for  learning 
present  in  all  children  be  directed 
toward  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said? 

Part  of  the  answer  is  that  we  need  to  take 
our  youth  with  us  into  the  real  questions  that 
we  face.  As  teachers  in  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  have  demonstrated,  one  powerful  way 
to  do  this  is  to  take  the  community  that 
surrounds  the  school  as  the  point  of  entry  into 
the  great  stories  of  the  world.  When  people  in 
schools  pay  close  attention  to  their  actual 
physical  place  on  earth,  including  the  natural, 
social,  and  political  dynamics  that  surround  it, 
the  entire  experience  of  school  becomes  more 
meaningful.  By  focusing  on  their  own 
communities,  schools  in  the  Project  are 
helping  set  a  new  institutional  trajectory  for 
formal  education. 

At  the  local  level,  students  can  produce 
knowledge  as  well  as  consume  it,  and  they 
can  see  that  their  efforts  are  important.  John 
Dewey  said  that  all  learning  begins  with  a 
“felt  difficulty.”  In  other  words,  learning 
begins  with  a  question.  The  name  we  give 
information  that  doesn’t  answer  any  actual 
question  is  “noise.”  Every  teacher  has  had  the 
unpleasant  experience  of  having  his  or  her 
finely  wrought  utterings  filtered  out  as  so 
much  noise.  Much  traditional  curricula 
consists  such  well-intentioned  noise. 

But  when  Megan  Maki  from  Chester  is 
caught  up  in  the  work  of  trying  to  find  the  lost 
story  of  the  girl  buried  outside  the  cemetery  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  or  when  Scott  Warnick 
from  Simms  is  researching  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  met  briefly  and  tragically  at  the 
nearby  Marias  River  massacre,  or  when  Delila 
Croucher  of  Libby  is  struggling  to  ensure  that 
future  residents  of  Libby  don’t  lose  the 
Leckrone  Cabin  that  has  been  a  part  of  their 
cultural  heritage,  they  find  good  reasons  to 
research,  analyze  and  create  texts.  They  learn 
academic  skills  that  will  serve  them  well  as 
individuals  at  the  same  time  they  devote  their 
efforts  to  gifts  to  their  communities. 

No  longer  are  school  assignments  handed 
in,  graded,  then  handed  back  to  disappear 
forever.  Now  students  are  building  archives  of 
community  memories,  collecting  photographs 
and  documents,  contributing  original  re¬ 
search,  recording  interviews  with  community 


elders.  Their  academic  work  becomes 
important  as  they  try  to  understand  the  world 
as  it  has  existed  in  particular  places. 

Communities  have  always  survived  by 
passing  on  their  defining  narratives,  but  in 
the  early  days  of  the  information  revolution, 
technology  tended  to  erode  community. 
People  left  the  common  campfire  where 
storytelling  filled  the  evenings  to  sit  isolated 
with  their  televisions  which  brought  them 
tales  from  distant  places.  Live  bands  playing 
local  songs  became  rare  as  people  danced  to 


recordings  made  in  corporate  studios 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

But  people  sense  they  have  lost  something 
they  need,  and  this  has  led  to  a  worldwide 
renewal  of  focus  upon  things  local.  In 
Corvallis,  200  people  show  up  to  hear 
students  tell  the  stories  they  have  collected 
and  recorded  from  the  town.  In  Simms,  the 
gymnasium  is  filled  with  area  residents  who 
have  come  to  watch  locally  produced  videos 
about  life  in  their  town.  In  Fort  Benton,  old 
timers  sit  before  computer  screens  watching 
and  listening  to  the  unfolding  narratives  that 
student  researchers  and  artists  have  made  of 
local  materials. 

Governor  Marc  Racicot  told  teachers  at 
the  Project’s  Winter  Summit  Conference  that 
“this  project  is  much  like  what  used  to 
happen  at  barn-raisings  where  people 
contributed  to  a  necessary  effort.  Out  of  it 
came  a  spiritual  melding  of  ideas,  thoughts 
and  souls  that  simply  could  not  be  produced 
in  any  other  way  and  was  probably  more 
enduring  than  the  bam.  That’s  what’s 
happening  with  the  Heritage  Project.  You  are 
accomplishing  great  things,  historical  things. 
You  are  creating  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
feel  that  they  belong  to  something  good  and 
decent.  This  is  what  the  world  sorely  needs.” 

It’s  an  important  insight.  New  structures 
are  being  built  because,  this  time,  the 
materials  will  not  be  lost.  Many  schools  have 
done  local  studies  projects  before,  but  the 
materials  they  created  became  rare  quite 
quickly  and  within  a  few  years  they  were  all 
but  forgotten. 

In  the  real  world,  most  research  projects 
begin  with  a  review  of  what  has  already  been 
done  so  that  the  next  step  can  be  taken. 

Digital  technology  vastly  increases  the 
amount  of  storage  we  can  afford  and  allows 
searching  capabilities  that  the  Grand  Vizier 
of  Persia  would  have  recognized  as  truly 
miraculous.  Students  next  year  can  begin  by 
reviewing  what  students  this  year  accom¬ 
plished.  Without  school  archives,  students 
have  not  been  able  to  share  their  work  with 
one  another  or  to  build  upon  it,  and  teachers 
have  felt  isolated  in  their  efforts. 


Schools  have,  ironically,  been  institu¬ 
tions  without  memories.  The  work  students 
did  last  year,  or  three  years  ago,  was 
unavailable  to  students  this  year.  Even  more 
vexing,  what  was  done  in  the  high-school 
classroom  was  not  available  to  students  in 
the  fifth-  or  third-grade  classrooms.  When 
teachers  leave  the  system  they  leave  no 
trace.  Teachers  new  to  the  system  have  no 
way  to  find  out,  literally,  where  they  are. 
Without  a  communal  memory,  schools  have 
often  acted  like  Alzheimer’s  patients,  unable 
to  remember  what  they  were  doing, 
unable  sometimes  to  recognize  old 
friends,  unable  to  integrate  the  various 
parts  of  their  personalities  into  a  unified 
whole. 

But  with  a  digital  archives  -  a  commu¬ 
nity  memory  bank  -  students,  teachers, 
and  community  members  can  continue  to 
contribute  to  a  growing  body  of  local 
knowledge.  Unlike  galleries  and  museums 
of  brick  and  mortar,  every  school  and 
community  can  afford  one.  Work  that  was 
done  last  year  can  be  built  upon  this  year. 
Every  student  can  leave  a  permanent  mark 
upon  the  place  where  so  much  of  life  is 
passed.  New  people  can  locate  themselves 
within  an  established  body  of  local 
knowledge  and  lore.  As  the  archives 
grows,  it  becomes  more  and  more  useful 
and  attracts  more  and  more  workers. 

Through  the  creation  of  digital  ar¬ 
chives,  students  in  the  Heritage  Project  are 
finding  their  identity  as  stewards  of  local 
culture  -  the  geography,  history,  art, 
science,  and  lore  that  no  one  will  save  if 
not  them.  Technology  has  presented  us 
with  unlimited  opportunities.  The  past  is 
the  future,  more  exotic  and  inexhaustible 
than  any  country  of  the  present. 

Both  the  political  left  and  the  political 
right  see  possibilities  for  realizing  their  most 
cherished  goals  in  this  work:  service 
learning,  project  learning,  celebration  of 
local  control,  an  emphasis  upon  family, 
school-to-work  projects  -  all  are  served  by 
enlisting  high-school  students  in  this  work. 
Virtually  every  community  organization  can 
give  and  receive  help  in  local  studies 
projects,  so  that  as  the  schools  become  more 
community  centered,  the  community 
becomes  more  education  centered.  As  Gov. 
Racicot  indicated,  this  truly  is  communal 
barn-raising  for  the  twenty-first  century. 

It’s  labor  intensive  work.  To  do  it,  like 
farmers  earlier  in  odr  history,  we  need  our 
kids.  Doing  this  work  converts  schools  from 
custodial  institutions  to  working  and 
learning  organizations.  Teachers  have  found 
that  it’s  easy  to  motivate  kids  to  do  this 
work,  because  young  people  want  what 
people  have  always  wanted:  to  feel  that  their 
lives  and  their  efforts  matter  and  that  they 
belong  to  a  larger  community  that  knows 
them  and  cares  for  them. 

They  become  excited  about  their  school 
work,  and  their  investigations  lead  them,  as 
real  study  will,  to  the  central  cultural 
institutions  of  our  time:  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  galleries,  museums,  and  libraries 
around  the  state. 

Right  now  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
inviting  students  from  around  the  nation  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  and  to  celebrate  the  new  millennium 
by  creating  “local  legacies”  that  can  be 
added  to  their  National  Digital  Library. 
They’ve  recognized  that  the  digital  age  has 
dramatically  changed  the  learning  game  and 
they  want  to  collaborate  with  young  people 
in  the  collection,  organization,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  human  knowledge. 

It’s  going  to  be  more  fun  than  training 
camels.  Isn’t  it  time  you  got  involved? 

Michael  Umphrey  can  be  contacted  at 
The  Montana  Heritage  Project;  P.O.  Box 
672;  St.  Ignatius,  MT  59865.  More  Infor¬ 
mation  is  also  available  at 
www.edheritage.org. 


At  Fort  Benton’s  Heritage  Evening,  community  members 
watched  the  digital  programs  created  by  students  to 
document  the  town’s  colorful  history. 
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Conservation  and  art  meet  in  Duck  Stamp  contest 


A  hooded  merganser, 
painted  by  1 2-year-old  Mis¬ 
soula  artist  James  King,  took 
top  honors  in  the  1998  Federal 
Junior  Duck  Stamp  Competi¬ 
tion  for  Montana  students.  His 
acrylic  painting,  titled  “Reflec¬ 
tions,”  now  competes  against 
best-of-show  winners  from  all 
50  states. 

The  top  three  winners  travel 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
Federal  Duck  Stamp  Awards 
Banquet  in  November,  with  the 
first-place  image  appearing  on 
next  year’s  Junior  Duck  Stamp. 

Sales  of  the  stamp  (at  $5  each) 
support  conservation  education 
through  the  arts  and  provide  education 
awards  and  scholarships. 

Montana  has  been  participating  in  the 
Junior  Duck  Stamp  competition  since  1995, 
when  Jie  Huang,  a  16-year-old  girl  from 
Hamilton,  captured  top  honors  at  both  the 
state  and  national  levels. 

The  program  is  coordinated  by  Lee 
Metcalf  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the 
Bitterroot  Valley,  where  a  panel  of  artists 
and  wildlife  biologists  gather  each  spring  to 
select  state  winners.  Judges  this  year  were 
artists  Monte  Dolack,  Joe  Thornbrugh  and 
Craig  Phillips;  owner  of  Marie’s  ART-eries, 
Kristi  Deschamps;  and  acting  director  of 
Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks,  Bill  Thomas. 

More  than  400  artists  from  45  schools 
entered  pictures  of  ducks,  geese  and  swans. 
Prizes  and  cash  awards  are  given  to  first, 
second  and  third-place  winners  in  four  age 
categories,  grades  K- 1 2,  on  the  basis  of 
artistic  and  technical  merit  and  design.  Each 
participant  also  receives  a  certificate.  The 
awards  ceremony  was  held  May  16  at  the 
Lewistown  Art  Museum. 

According  to  Beth  Underwood,  program 
coordinator  and  an  outdoor  recreation 
planner  at  the  Lee  Metcalf  Refuge,  the 
program  “has  the  potential  to  reach  many 
teachers  and  students  and  expand  their 


understanding  of  wetland  and  waterfowl 
conservation.”  By  meshing  science  and  art,  the 
Junior  Duck  Stamp  Competition  creates  an 
educational  experience  “that  has  proven  to  be 
exciting  for  teachers  and  fun  for  students." 

In  the  future,  Underwood  hopes  to  attract 
more  entries  from  high-school  students.  “This 
year,  we  received  a  lot  of  wonderful  artwork 
from  7th-9th  graders;  however,  we  received 
much  fewer  entries  from  10th- 12th  graders,” 
she  says.  “Our  concern  is  that  these  young 
artists,  with  tremendous  talent  and  great 
potential,  are  losing  interest  as  they  move 
through  high  school.  We  would  like  to  keep 
their  interest  alive.” 

An  exhibit  of  Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
winners  tours  the  state,  with  stops  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Bank  in  Stevensville,  June  22-July  3; 
First  State  Bank  in  Thompson  Falls,  July  13- 
26;  Billings  Parmly  Library,  Aug.  10-23; 
Glacier  County  Library  in  Cut  Bank,  Sept.  7- 
20;  Butterfly  Herbs  in  Missoula,  Oct.  1-25; 
Miles  City  Public  Library,  Nov.  2-8;  Havre- 
Hill  County  Library,  Nov.  16-29;  Bozeman 
Public  Library,  Dec.  7-20;  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
Library  in  Helena,  Jan.  1-30,  1999. 

The  deadline  for  next  year’s  contest  is 
March  15.  For  more  details,  contact  Beth 
Underwood  at  the  Lee  Metcalf  Refuge,  P.O. 
Box  247,  Stevensville,  MT  59870;  call  406- 
777-5552  or  e-mail  r6rw_lmc@fws.gov. 


And  the 
winners  are... 

James  King,  a  student  at  Meadow 
Hill  Middle  School  in  Missoula,  claimed 
Best  of  Show  in  the  Federal  Junior  Duck 
Stamp  Competition  for  Montana  with 
“Reflections,”  an  acrylic  painting  of  a 
hooded  merganser. 

His  mother,  Roberta  King,  is  a 
professional  wildlife  artist.  She  conducts 
an  annual  watercolor  painting  class  for 
students  entering  the  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
Contest,  using  mounted  waterfowl  as 
models.  James  has  taken  first  place  in 
his  age  group  for  the  past  three  years 
and  an  honorable  mention  for  his  first 
attempt.  His  brother,  Michael,  took  first 
place  in  the  K-3  category  this  year  with 
a  painting  of  a  wigeon. 

The  roster  of  first-place  winners 
includes: 

Group  I  (K-3);  Elliot  Stroud,  Lone 
Rock  School  in  Stevensville;  Heidi 
Leritz,  home  school  in  Belt;  and 
Michael  King,  Chief  Charlo  School  in 
Missoula. 

Group  II  (grades  4-6):  Shayna 
Backman,  Florence-Carlton  School  in 
Florence;  Morgan  Cawdry,  home  school 
in  Thompson  Falls;  and  Price  Manzer, 
Russell  School  in  Missoula. 

Group  III  (grades  7-9):  Brandon 
Hubbard,  Washington  Middle  School  in 
Miles  City;  Amy  Bilden,  Custer  County 
High  School  in  Miles  City  ;  and  James 
King,  Meadow  Hill  Middle  School  in 
Missoula. 

Group  TV  (grades  10-12):  David 
Boyles,  Cut  Bank  High  School;  Michael 
Russo,  Cut  Bank  High  School;  and 
Nathan  Timpano,  Fergus  High  School  in 
Lewistown. 


“Reflections”  by  James  King  took  top  honors  in  the 
Junior  Duck  Stamp  competition  for  Montana. 


Indian  Art  Northwest:  A  rainy  success 


Though  sales  were  somewhat 
dampened  by  rain  and  chilly 
weather,  Indian  Art  Northwest, 
held  May  21-24  in  Portland,  was 
an  overall  success  for  the  1 1 
Montana  artists  who  were  juried 
into  the  show.  They  garnered  a 
total  of  six  awards  in  various 
divisions  for  their  traditional  and 
contemporary  pieces. 

Juried  into  the  new  Indian  art 
market  were  Sean  Chandler, 

Bozeman;  Bruce  Contway, 

Whitehall;  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo 
Horse,  Browning;  King  Kuka, 

Great  Falls;  Chandler  Good  Strike, 

Hays;  Denelle  Parsons, 

Stevensville;  Willowa  “Sis  Horn” 

Murdock,  Harlem;  Jackie  Parsons, 

Browning;  Thomas  Ray  Glenn, 

Garryowen;  Deanne  Morris, 

Browning;  and  Angelique  Adamson,  Pablo.  MAC  provided  a  travel 
stipend  to  these  artists  in  recognition  of  their  work. 

Second  place  prize  winners  in  their  divisions  were:  Leonda  Fast 
Buffalo  Horse,  for  a  porcupine  and  stained  glass  piece;  Denelle  Parsons 
for  her  beaded  otter  pipe-bag;  Sean  Chandler  for  his  contemporary 
monotype;  Angelique  Adamson  for  her  beaded  concho  belt;  and  King 
Kuka  for  a  contemporary  print.  Chandler  Good  Strike  won  a  third  place 
ribbon  in  traditional  (hide)  painting. 

Each  participating  tribe  was  asked  to  nominate  a  person  as  a  “Living 
Cultural  Treasure”.  During  a  dinner  ceremony,  Montana  Arts  Council 
member  Jackie  Parsons  was  honored  with  this  award  for  her  untiring 
efforts  to  learn  and  preserve  traditional  Blackfeet  tribal  arts. 

Congratulations  everyone! 

The  market  events  began  on  the  grounds  of  a  park  high  above 


Portland,  in  the  mist  and  drizzle.  Columbia  River  Basin  tribal  elders,  veterans 
and  singers  held  a  sunrise  prayer  ceremony  at  5  a.m.  Thursday  morning.  The 
rain  didn’t  stop,  but  spirits  were  lifted  and  we  continued  to  a  breakfast  on  the 
soggy  grounds  of  Portland  State  University. 

That  afternoon,  I  helped  check  in  some  of  the  art  for  the  juried  awards 
show  at  the  Hilton  Hotel.  The  open  air  market  was  a  short  distance  away  at 
the  Park  Blocks,  located  between  the  Portland  Art  Museum  and  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society. 

The  Folklife  Program  of  the  Oregon  History  Society,  in  partnership  with 
Indian  Art  Northwest,  had  arranged  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  traditional 
arts  as  part  of  the  festivities.  Together  with  my  folk-arts  colleagues,  Nancy 
Nusz  and  Leila  Childs  (Oregon),  and  Maria  Carmen  Gambliel  (Idaho),  I 
helped  traditional  artists  present  demonstrations  of  their  work.Chandler  Good 
Strike,  a  drum  and  parfleche  maker  from  Hays,  was  among  the  artists  chosen 
by  the  IAN  Artists  Council  to  demonstrate  his  work  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Oregon  History  Society. 

Over  the  course  of  two  days,  we  also  saw  hands-on  demonstrations  from  a 
Tlingit  chilkal  (cedar-bark  strips)  blanket-weaver,  a  master  regalia  maker 
from  the  Siletz  Tribe,  a  master  Yakima  basketweaver,  and  a  knife-and- 
feather  worker  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  in  Idaho.  On  a  small  stage  in  the 
same  area,  folk-arts  coordinators  took  turns  presenting  the  artists  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  work.  Also  in  this  courtyard,  Haida  and  Inupiaq  dancers  and 
singers  delighted  everyone  with  their  traditional  songs  and  dances. 

There  were  many  other  interesting  events,  including  a  wonderful  outdoor 
sculpture  show  on  the  Park  Blocks,  a  reading  by  Suzan  Shown  Haijo  and 
other  Indian  poets,  a  concert  with  Jim  Boyd  and  author  Sherman  Alexie,  as 
well  as  collectors’  seminars  on  Indian  art  and  special  film  showings. 

Most  artists  I  have  talked  to  said  that  for  them,  the  event  was  successful. 
Although  sales  could  have  been  better,  they  felt  that  for  a  first  year  event, 
with  unexpected  bad  weather,  it  turned  out  well.  They  would  like  to  return 
next  year. 

Kudos  again  to  organizer  Gail  Chehak  and  all  the  folks  from  Indian  Arts 
Northwest  for  a  wonderful  market! 

-  Alexandra  Swaney 
MAC  Director  of  Folklife 


Parfleche-  maker 
Chandler  Good  Strike, 
from  Hays 
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Simms 
students 
praise  art 

When  high 
school  students 
in  Simms  were 
asked  to  describe 
the  value  of  art, 
they  offered  the 
following  com¬ 
ments: 

•  “Experiencing 
art  is  like  opening 
another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  learning. 
Art  is  what  keeps 
the  world 
interesting. 

Without  art,  the 
world  would  be  a 
dull,  boring  place 
without  music, 
color,  or  story.” 

•  “Arts  educa¬ 
tion  is  like 
learning  about  life 
through  experi¬ 
ence,  not 
analysis.  The 
value  is  very 
important 
because  what 
you  can  express 
in  art  is  unlike 
anything  else. 
What  I  mean  is 
that  you  can’t 
express  frustra¬ 
tion,  happiness, 
anger,  love  or 
sadness  or  any 
other  emotion  in 
a  geometry  proof. 
So  art  is  where 
we  learn  about 
humans  and 
human  nature." 

•  “The  value  of 
arts  education  is 
to  be  a  well 
rounded  person. 
Subjects  such  as 
math  and  science  ■ 
exercise  the 
reasoning  part  of 
a  person,  but  arts 
exercise  creativity 
in  an  individual. 
Doing  well  in  both 
of  these  areas,  I 
believe,  makes  a 
person  well 
rounded." 

-  Excerpts  from 

student  quotes, 
provided  by 
Dottie  Susag 
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Apply  now 
for  CTAP 
process 

Applications 
are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  T  ravel 
Montana  for 
Montana’s 
Community 
Tourism  Assess¬ 
ment  Program 
(CTAP).  The 
program  helps 
Montana 
communities  or 
Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  assess 
their  tourism 
potential. 

The  deadline 
for  applying  for 
the  eight-month 
assessment 
process  is  Aug. 

1 .  Call  Mary 
Pipal  at  T ravel 
Montana, 
406-444-2654, 
for  details. 

A  CTAP  video 
is  also  available 
for  those 
interested  in 
learning  more 
about  the 
experience  of  six 
Montana 
communities  that 
have  gone 
through  the 
process.  The 
video  is  available 
for  $14.95  from 
MSU  Publica¬ 
tions;  call 
406-994-3273. 


Keeping  it  simple: 

Accountant  offers  tax  basics  for  the  self-employed 


Santa  Fe  is  alive  with  distinctive  people  - 
astrologers,  computer  analysts,  personal 
trainers,  writers,  realtors,  creators  of  intellectual 
property,  solo  performers  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
business  world.  Each  is  unique.  Yet  despite  their 
uniqueness  all  these  people  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  self-employed.  You  may  call 
it  another  name  -  sole 
proprietor,  freelancer, 
independent  contractor  -  but 
to  the  taxing  authorities  all 
these  descriptions  mean  the 
same  thing.  And  all  are 
required  by  these  taxing 
authorities  to  follow  the  same 
specific  rules. 

My  calculations  suggest 
that  more  than  20  million 
Americans,  or  1 2  percent  of 
the  workforce,  are  self- 
employed.  In  Santa  Fe  the 
figure  is  probably  over  20 
percent.  These  workers  are,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  talented  and  spirited  people,  motivated 
and  deeply  interested  in  their  work. 

Despite  their  numbers,  the  tax  laws  are 
written  without  them  in  mind.  And  as  for  their 
needs,  the  mahogany-office  accountants  don’t 
have  a  clue.  After  meeting  with  most  accoun¬ 
tants,  self-employed  people  stagger  out  glassy¬ 
eyed,  their  minds  a  jumble  of  irrelevant  and 
often  incorrect  advice. 

They  deserve  better.  They  are  bright, 
intuitive  people  whose  talents  often  outweigh 
their  practical  sense.  Eventually  they  will  add 
solid  business  ability  and  sharp  financial 
judgment  to  their  array  of  skills. 

I  have  found,  however,  in  almost  20  years  of 
advising  self-employed  people,  that  you’ve  got 
to  start  with  the  basics.  In  The  Most  Simple 
System™  I  start  with  four:  income,  deductions, 
taxes,  and  the  basic  question  -  are  you  really 
self-employed  and  are  you  in  business? 

As  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  you 
can’t  just  think  you’re  self-employed,  you  must 
be  able  to  prove  it.  If  you  can’t,  you  are  taxed 
on  a  different  basis  -  which  almost  always  costs 
you  more  money.  The  IRS  lists  20  factors  that 
determine  whether  you’re  an  employee  or 
independent  contractor.  They  boil  down  to 
whether  the  following  criteria  are  fulfilled: 

•  If  no  one  tells  you  when,  where  or  how  to 
perform  your  services  or  make  your  product, 

•  If  you  provide  yourself  with  the  tools  and 
equipment  to  do  the  job, 

•  If  you  are  paid  by  the  project  or  product 
rather  than  by  the  hour,  week,  or  month,  and 

•  If  your  product  or  service  is  available  to 
many  and  different  customers,  then  you  are 
probably  self-employed. 

To  put  these  in  specific  terms: 

•  If  you  log  onto  your  client’s  computer  from 
your  home  office,  pick  up  material  at  your 
client’s  house  to  work  on  at  your  shop,  or  throw 
pottery  in  your  garage-cum-studio  when  the 
spirit  moves  you, 

•  If  your  business  name  hangs  on  a  sign 
outside  your  den,  if  your  assistant  works  under 
your  direction  using  your  method,  if  your 
project  is  finished  when  it  meets  your  standard 
of  perfection,  then  you’re  on  the  right  track 
toward  being  self-employed. 

But  that’s  not  all.  The  IRS  also  requires  you 
to  show  that  your  self-employment  is  a  business, 
not  a  hobby  supported  by  Grandma’s  inherit¬ 
ance.  If  it’s  really  a  business,  the  object  must  be 
to  make  a  profit.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
actually  have  to  make  a  profit,  but  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  one.  It  could  be  a 
big  chance  of  making  a  small  profit  or  a  small 


chance  of  making  a  big  profit.  Careful  though: 
the  IRS  says  “elements  of  personal  pleasure  or 
recreation”  may  indicate  the  lack  of  a  profit 
motive.  So  don’t  enjoy  your  work  too  much! 

Just  keep  in  mind  that  the  more  you  treat  your 
activity  as  a  business  the  more  likely  the  IRS 
will  see  it  as  one  -  portray  a  strong  commitment 


As  far  as  the  government  is 
concerned,  you  can't  just  think 
you're  self-employed,  you  must 
be  able  to  prove  it. 


to  your  business,  advertise  and,  most  important, 
keep  accurate  records.  And  the  easiest  place  to 
start  recordkeeping  is  with  income. 

What  is  self-employment  income?  Sales 
commissions,  consultant  fees,  craft  sales,  any 
payment  to  you  for  a  service  you  performed  or  a 
product  you  made  is  self-employment  income. 
Most  self-employed  use  a  cash  basis  method. 
That  means  it’s  income  when  you  get  paid,  not 
when  you  invoice. 

The  total  that  you  receive  is  called  gross 
income.  After  you  subtract  expenses  you’re  left 
with  your  net  income,  which  is  the  basis  upon 
which  you  pay  taxes  and  banks  lend  or  deny 
loans. 

Employees  receive  W-2  forms,  which  show 
the  year’s  wages  as  well  as  any  taxes  or  em¬ 
ployee  benefits 
withheld  or  paid 
during  the  year. 

Self-employed 
people  do  not 
receive  W-2  forms. 

Every  self- 
employed  must 
keep  a  record  of 
his  or  her  own 
income. 

Depending 
upon  their  business 
and  that  of  the 
person  for  whom 
they  provide  a 
service  or  sell  a 
product  some 
freelancers  may 
receive  one  or 

more  income  statements  called  a  Form  1099. 
Your  only  concern  with  this  form  -  if  you 
receive  one  -  is  that  it  accurately  reflect  your 
income  from  that  source. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  when  Gail’s  Gallery 
sends  a  Form  1099  to  you  stating  that  you  earned 
$2,400  in  “Nonemployee  compensation”.  A 
copy  also  goes  to  the  IRS.  If  you  actually 
received  only  $1,400  from  Gail  you  will  need  to 
be  able  to  prove  the  error  to  the  IRS.  The 
gallery’s  mistake  shows  how  foolish  it  would  be 
to  rely  on  the  recordkeeping  of  others  for  your 
financial  survival!  One  typo  can  mess  up  your 
life.  People  for  whom  you  work  make  mistakes  - 
the  bookkeeper  had  a  bad  day,  the  computer 
program  had  a  glitch.  Real  estate  salespersons 
paid  by  commission  and  authors  paid  through 
their  agents  have  been  burned  because  of 
someone  else’s  error  and  their  own  lack  of 
records. 


Keep  in  mind  that  in  a  routine  IRS  audit  of 
a  self-employed  person  the  auditor  will  want 
to  see  your  bank  statements.  If  you  reported 
gross  income  of  $20,000,  the  government 
wants  to  see  $20,000  having  been  deposited.  If 
instead  your  bank  statements  show  $25,000, 
you’d  better  have  a  good  explanation  for  the 
extra  $5,000,  and  a  note  from  Mom  saying  she 
loaned  it  to  you  will  not  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  your  bank  statements  show  only  $15,000  it 
means  you  are  not  putting  all  your  income  into 
the  account,  which  leads  the  IRS  to  question 
your  bookkeeping  accuracy.  So  either  too 
much  or  too  little  leads  to  more  thorough  IRS 
scrutiny. 

What  do  you  do  with  that  income  when  it’s 
received?  Well,  for  starters,  don’t  hide  it. 
That’s  fraud.  Plain  and  simple. 

If  you  receive  payment  by  check,  deposit 
the  entire  amount  into  your  checking  account. 
Do  not  split  the  check.  If  you  need  $100  cash, 
deposit  the  whole  check,  and  then  write  out  a 
check  to  yourself  for  $100.  If  you  receive  a 
cash  payment,  deposit  it.  Note  the  source  of 
the  money  on  your  deposit  slip.  If  any  stub, 
piece  of  paper  or  other  printed  data  came  with 
the  payment,  attach  it  to  your  copy  of  the 
deposit  slip. 

Log  your  income.  The  log  can  be  simply  a 
sheet  of  loose-leaf  paper  on  which  you  write: 

Date  received  I  From  Whom  I  Amount 
I  Date  Deposited 

You  can  customize  it: 

Date  I  Gigs-Check  I  Gigs-Cash  I 
Teaching  I  Personal  Non-Income 

You  can  use  a  different  color  ink  for  each 
client;  gifts  from  Mom  can  be  in  caps;  you  can 
highlight  all  cash.  Anything  that  works  for  you 
is  fine  -  the  simpler  the  better  -  as  long  as 
your  timely-kept  record  of  what  you  received, 
when  and  from  whom,  corresponds  to  your 


The  IRS  also  requires  you  to  show 
that  your  self-employment  is  a 
business,  not  a  hobby  supported 
by  Grandma's  inheritance.  If  it's 
really  a  business,  the  object  must 
be  to  make  a  profit. 


bank  deposits. 

So,  if  Mom  did  lend  you  $5,000,  or  if  Mom 
lent  you  $3,000  and  you  made  $2,000  in  cash 
income  from  teaching,  then  your  income  log 
will  show  just  that  to  the  IRS.  Money  from 
non-income  sources  -  store  rebates,  old  debt 
repayments,  gifts,  checks  cashed  for  a  friend  - 
may  end  up  in  your  checking  account.  If  you 
can’t  prove  where  they  came  from,  the  IRS 
will  say  it’s  income.  Keep  an  income  log. 

June  Walker  is  a  tax  consultant  who 
specializes  in  the  arts  and  the  self- 
employed.  Some  of  the  basics  of  her 
Most  Simple  System™  are  embodied  in 
this  article.  If  you  have  comments 
please  e-mail  or  FAX  June  at 
taxwalker@aol.com  or  505-466-8318. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  June 
Walker  ©.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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egal  news  &  news  of  note 


Wills  and  estate  planning  for  artists 


by  Bill  Frazier,  Attorney 
and  Montana  Arts  Council  Chairman 

Several  readers  have  asked  me  to  discuss 
ideas  artists  should  consider  when  planning 
estates  or  making  wills.  This  can  become 
I  very  complex,  with  many  legal  and  tax  issues 
involved,  so  please  consult  your  lawyer 
rather  than  trying  to  do  something  yourself. 

Keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  ensuring 
that  your  wishes  are  expressed  in  any  type  of 
will  or  estate-planning  document.  Virtually 
anything  can  be  done  with  your  artwork,  if 
you  plan  ahead  and  leave  instructions  in  your 
will.  And  I  do  believe  a  will  is  preferable  to  a 
trust-type  arrangement,  primarily  because  it 
ensures  accountability  when  it  comes  time  to 
implement  your  instructions. 

Yes,  with  a  living  trust  you  can  avoid 
probate,  but  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
provisions  of  your  trust  will  be  enforced.  I 
am  sure  this  comment  will  open  a  can  of 
worms  that  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  here,  so 
just  take  my  word  for  it.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
oversight  or  supervision  of  a  trustee,  unless  it 
is  an  institution.  With  a  will,  you  have  your 
personal  representative  represented  by  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge  overseeing  both  of  them 
and  requiring  accountability  to  the  provisions 
of  your  will.  But,  talk  to  your  own  lawyer  in 
light  of  your  own  situation. 

Artists  should  consider  a  number  of  points. 
In  this  column,  I  am  going  to  assume  the 
reader  is  middle-aged  or  older  and  has  no 
minor  children,  so  we  don’t  have  to  consider 
guardians  and  trusts  for  the  children.  Since 
the  copyright  on  your  artwork  lasts  for  your 
lifetime  plus  50  years,  you  will  want  to  think 
about  the  disposition  of  the  art. 

For  example,  if  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
artist’s  estate  will  exceed  $600,000  in  value, 
the  will  could  authorize  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  (the  executor)  to  donate  sufficient 
work  to  a  qualified  charity  to  reduce  the 
value  of  the  estate  and,  thus,  reduce  or 
I  eliminate  taxes.  If  the  artist  is  leaving 
I  everything  to  a  spouse,  there  will  be  no  tax. 
But,  when  the  estate  passes  from  the  surviv¬ 
ing  spouse,  a  substantial  tax  could -be  due. 

Please  consult  a  lawyer,  because  there  are 
all  types  of  generation-skipping  tax  plans, 
charitable  annuity  trusts,  charitable  gifts  and 
other  techniques  for  reducing  or  avoiding 
estate  taxation.  Keep  in  mind  that,  in  most 
states,  there  is  no  estate  taxation  as  long  as 
the  estate  passes  to  a  spouse,  parent  or  child 
and  there  never  is  a  tax  if  the  estate  passes  to 
a  non-profit  or  tax-exempt  organization. 

The  $600,000  exemption  can  be  doubled  if 
some  of  the  artist’s  work  is  owned  by  the 
spouse,  but  consult  your  lawyer  about  this.  In 
cases  of  sufficient  value,  artists  can  even 
establish  their  own  tax-exempt  foundations  to 
receive  the  artwork.  Any  transfer  of  artwork 
to  a  charity  or  other  qualified  institution  must 
transfer  the  copyright  as  well.  It  is  very 
important,  and  the  lawyer  should  be  aware  of 
this,  that  the  word  “copyright”  be  used  in  the 
language  in  the  will  or  other  document. 

The  will  should  provide  for  the  sale  of 
artwork  to  pay  expenses  and  taxes,  as 
necessary.  It  also  should  discuss  the  artist’s 
wishes  as  to  the  reproduction  of  work  after 
his  or  her  death,  especially  with  regard  to 
sculpture.  Should  castings  continue  to  be. 
produced  up  to  the  number  in  the  limited 
edition?  Should  finished  waxes  or  clays  be 
cast?  If  so,  by  whom?  How  should  they  be 


marketed?  What  authority  will  the  personal 
representative  have  to  accomplish  these  things? 
The  will  should  spell  out  the  artist’s  wishes  on 
all  these  matters.  Much  the  same  would  apply  to 
painters  and  to  the  production  of  limited 
editions  or  other  reproductions.  Wishes  and 
authority  should  be  spelled  out. 

There  are  some  horrendous  examples  of  estate 
disasters  for  artists  who  ignored  these  issues. 
Most  problems  can  be  avoided  if  you  plan  in 
advance.  There  are  many  excellent  tax  and 
estate  lawyers  whose  fees 
are  well-earned  for  the 
advice  and  help  they  can 
give.  ArUsts  owe  it  to  their 
families  to  take  these  steps 
to  protect  their  futures. 

It  is  very  important  for 
artists  to  work  with 
lawyers  they  trust.  For 
lawyers  to  be  able  to 
represent  artists  and  to 
assist  them  in  estate 
planning,  artists  must  be 
honest  and  candid  about  values  of  the  artwork 
and  what  they  wish  to  achieve  with  their  art  and 
estate.  The  art  market  always  is  uncertain  and 
the  quality  of  an  artist’s  work  varies  over  the 
years. 

Valuation  always  is  a  problem,  but  often  can 
be  substantiated  by  sales  experience.  Sometimes 
the  work  is  of  value  only  to  a  very  limited 
market,  so  sales  would  not  be  a  good  indicator. 
Then  the  need  for  appraisals  comes  into  play 
and  the  selection  of  appraisers  can  be  quite 
difficult.  Also,  the  tax  regulations  must  be 
followed  scrupulously,  lest  interest  and  penalties 
run  up  costs. 

These  comments  should  not  discourage  you, 


however,  because  the  point  is  to  seek  out 
competent  advice  and  act  on  it  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Most  problems  can  be  solved  or 
avoided  with  adequate  planning. 

Keep  in  mind,  also,  that  the  tax  laws  change 
frequently  and,  as  this  column  is  published, 
more  changes  have  occurred.  It  is  important  to 
stay  informed  and  in  touch  with  your  lawyer. 
Let  him  or  her  know  that  this  is  an  area  of 
concern  to  you  and  that  you  want  your  estate 
planning  to  remain  up-to-date.  Don’t  wait  30 


years  to  re-evaluate  things.  If  you  become 
disabled,  it  might  be  too  late.  If  you  die,  it  is 
too  late,  and  your  spouse  and  children  will  pay 
J  the  penalties. 

If  nothing  else,  let  this  column  be  the 
I  impetus  for  you  to  call  your  lawyer  and  look 
;  into  these  matters.  This  advice  is  not  only  for 
!  artists,  but  also  is  important  for  collectors  who 
j  are  developing  valuable  collections. 

Bill  Frazier  is  an  attorney  with  Swandal, 
Douglass,  Frazier  &  Gilbert  in  Livingston, 
Montana.  This  article  is  reprinted  through 
courtesy  of  Art  of  the  West 


Learning  in  and  through  Art: 

A  Guide  to  Discipline-Based  Art  Education 

Learning  in  and  through  Art :  A  Guide  to  Discipline-Based  Art 
Education  is  the  completely  revised  second  edition  of  the  best¬ 
selling  Discipline-Based  Art  Education  Handbook:  An  Overview 
of  DBAE.  This  new  publication  provides  a  practical,  straightfor¬ 
ward  guide  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  comprehensive  art 
education,  as  reflected  in  the  National  Standards  for  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards’  Art 
Certification  and  the  National  Assessment  for  Educational 
Progress  in  Art.  Whether  you  are  an  art  specialist,  general 
classroom  teacher,  administrator,  or  a  supporter  of  art  in  the 
schools,  you  will  find  Learning  in  and  through  Art  a  clear  and 
excellent  resource. 

1998,  paper,  150  pages,  12  b/w  illustrations 
ISBN  0-89236-494-7,  $19.95 
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office  at  (800)  223-3431  or  (310)  440-7333  for  costs.  U.S.: 
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first  book  and  $1.50  for  each  additional  book. 
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Publications.  Mail  it  and  your  order  from  to  Getty  Trust 
Publications  Distribution  Center,  E48X,  Box  49659, 
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Dance/USA 

appoints 

director 

After  a  three- 
month,  national 
search,  Martin 
Cohen  was 
recently  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the 
new  president 
and  executive 
director  of 
Dance/USA.  He 
assumes  his  post 
July  1. 

Cohen  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bonnie 
Brooks,  who  has 
served  as 
executive  director 
since  1990. 
Dance/USA  is  a 
national  service 
organization  for 
nonprofit 
professional 
dance,  with  a 
membership  of 
more  than  250 
dance  compa¬ 
nies,  service 
organizations, 
presenters  and 
individuals.  It  was 
established  in 
1 982  to  advance 
the  art  form  of 
dance. 

The  new 
director  brings 
more  than  20 
years  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  his  job. 
He  has  served  as 
general  manager 
of  the  State 
Ballet  of  Missouri 
since  1 989  and 
has  held  posi¬ 
tions  with  AMAN 
Folk  Ensemble, 
Long  Beach 
Ballet  and  Susan 
Warden  Dancers. 
He  has  also  been 
involved  with 
several  national 
and  state  arts 
organizations, 
including  the 
American  Arts 
Alliance  and  Mid 
America  Dance 
Network. 

For  more 
information  on 
Dance/USA,  call 
202-833-1717. 
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OnLine  Arts 
Festival  lists 
shows, 
sources 

Professional 
artists  and 
craftspeople  who 
exhibit  at  festivals 
now  have  a  major 
online  source  of 
information,  thanks 
to  the  Juried  OnLine 
Arts  Festival 
(JOLAF). 

This  festival 
database  has  posted 
the  names  and 
contact  addresses 
for  more  than  500 
well  established 
shows  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  sorted 
by  month  and  state. 
In  addition,  JOLAF 
has  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all 
major  wholesale 
shows  and 
promoters,  and 
provides  detailed 
information  about 
numerous 

Renaissance  Faires. 
The  database  can  be 
found  at  http:// 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/showinfo/ 

JOLAFs  library  of 
“Artist’s  Resources” 
also  features  dozens 
of  sources  of 
supplies;  a  thorough 
listing  of  schools  for 
advanced  art  and 
craft  instruction;  a 
listing  by  state  or 
region  of  all  major 
arts  agencies; 
contact  information 
for  guilds,  societies 
and  associations; 
extensive 

publications  listings; 
and  more. 

This  helpful 
information  is  free  to 
professional  artists 
and  craftspeople  with 
online  access. 
Bookmark  it  at  http:// 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/ 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 


The  Frame  Hut  and  Gallery  in  Billings,  MT  is 
pleased  to  announce  a  juried  art  exhibition, 

ART  VIE  ’98,  Oct.  2-Nov.  2,  1998,  with  juror 
Theodore  Waddell.  $1,000  in  cash  awards  are 
available.  ART  VIE  ’98  is  open  to  all  artists  18 
years  of  age  or  older,  residing  in  Montana  and 
bordering  states.  Works  to  be  exhibited  will  be 
selected  by  the  juror  based  on  slide  entries.  All 
two-  or  three-dimensional  media  are  eligible. 
Works  must  be  original  and  executed  within  the 
last  two  years.  To  receive  a  prospectus,  please 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  The 
Frame  Hut  &  Gallery,  1430  Grand  Ave.,  Billings, 
MT  59102.  DEADLINE:  AUGUST  15,  1998. 

Drawing  invitational.  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  The 

Gallery  of  Visual  Arts  is  seeking  submissions 
from  artists  who  work  primarily  in  drawing  for  an 
invitational  exhibit  to  be  held  Oct.  1-24, 1998.  All 
forms  of  drawing,  including  mixed  media,  are 
eligible.  Please  submit  5-10  slides  of  work  that 
will  be  available  for  exhibit,  resume,  artist 
statement  and  SASE  for  return  of  materials.  No 
entry  fee.  Send  to  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  Art 
Department,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812.  For  further  information 
contact  Cathry  n  Mallory ,  Director,  406-243-28 1 3 . 
DEADLINE:  AUGUST  10,  1998. 

Call  for  entries  to  metaismiths,  jewelers  and 
artists  for  a  Regional  Metals  Exhibit  at  Beall 
Park  Art  Center,  scheduled  for  Dec.  4  to  Jan.  9. 
Exhibit  will  be  juried  by  slide.  Entry  fee  is  $5  per 
piece,  three-entry  per  person  limit.  Pieces  restricted 
to  15”  any  direction.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE 
to  Beall  Park  Art  Center,  409  N.  Bozeman, 
Bozeman,  MT  59715;  406-586-3970;  fax  406- 
587-5998.  DEADLINE:  OCTOBER  24,  1998. 

The  Cottonwood  Folk  Festival,  which  will  be 
held  Sept.  11-13,  is  seeking  entrants  from  those 
providing  traditional  handicrafts  and  traditional 
entertainment.  Contact  the  Cascade  Historical 
Society  in  Great  Falls,  MT  at  406-452-3462. 
DEADLINE:  AUGUST  1,  1998. 

The  Myma  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors, 
photographers,  and  craftspeople  to  exhibit  creative 
work  in  their  gallery  space  in  Helena.  Please  send 
a  personal  resume  along  with  slides  and/or  photos 
of  recent  work  to:  Tim  Speyer,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

The  Kaleidoscope  Summer  Festival  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair,  presented  by  the  Helena  Art  Center 
in  conjunction  with  Carroll  College,  will  be  held 
August  14-15,  1998  in  Helena  Memorial  Park. 
This  craft  fair  is  open  to  all  artists  and  craft 
persons  producing  original  arts  and  crafts.  For  a 
registration  form,  please  write  to  the  Helena  Art 
Center,  PO  Box  304,  Helena,  MT  59624  or  call 
406-443-2242. 

The  Gallery  Program  at  Eastern  Washington 
University  is  accepting  slides  and  proposals  for 
review  for  exhibitions  in  the  EWU  Photography 
Gallery  during  the  98/99  season.  Send  10-20  slides 
of  current  work,  resume  and  SASE  to  Richard 
Twedt,  Director  of  University  Galleries,  Dept,  of 
Art,  MS-102,  526  5th  St.,  Eastern  Washington 
University,  Cheney,  WA  99004-2431;  509-359- 
7070.  DEADLINE:  JULY  1,  1998. 


The  Arts  Chateau  Museum  is  inviting  artists, 
crafters  and  vendors  from  all  areas  and 
disciplines  to  sell  their  wares  at  the  Second 
Annual  Art  and  Music  Festival.  Last  year’s 
festival  raised  $  1 ,209  to  support  continuing  youth 
art  educational  opportunities  such  as  the  youth 
painting  class,  the  youth  bookmaking  workshop, 
the  annual  youth  art  exhibition,  the  youth  project 
room,  and  the  youth  mural  project.  The  three-day 
Art  and  Music  Festival  will  run  from  August  1 4- 
1 6, 1 998  at  the  Anselmo  Mine  Yard.  Cost  of  booth 
spaces  for  artists  and  crafters  for  all  three  days  is 
$30.  Cost  of  booth  spaces  for  commercial  food 
vendors  is  $50.  Call  the  Arts  Chateau  Museum  at 
406-723-7600  to  reserve  your  space. 

The  Beall  Park  Art  Center  and  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  of  the  Emerson  of  Bozeman, 
MT  invites  artists  and  photographers  from  the 
Northwest  to  submit  proposals  for  solo  and  joint 
exhibitions  for  the  1999-2000  schedule.  Each 
artist  is  requested  to  submit  a  proposal  statement, 
10  slides  of,  or  representative  of,  the  proposed 
exhibit,  numbered  slide  information  sheet,  bio/ 
artist  statement  and  return  postage.  A  letter  of 
requested  information  may  be  obtained  from  Beall 
Park  Art  Center,  406-586-3970,  or  picked  up  at 
the  Emerson  office.  DEADLINE:  SEPT.  30. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

Mesa  Arts  Center-Galeria  Mesa,  Mesa,  AZ, 
seeks  entries  for  The  Figure  Revisited,  Dec.  2- 
Jan.  3, 1999.  National  juried  exhibition  of  artwork 
that  explores  the  human  figure.  Works  may  be 
realistic,  abstract,  stylized,  experimental, 
expressionistic,  etc.  and  may  deal  with  all  or  parts 
of  the  figure.  All  media.  SASE  for  prospectus: 
Galeria  Mesa/Mesa  Arts  Center,  PO  Box  1466, 
Mesa,  AZ  85211-1466;  602-644-2056;  fax  602- 
644-2901 .  Website:  artresources.com/galeriamesa. 
DEADLINE:  AUGUST  1 1 , 1998. 

Ceramics  Monthly  International  Competition, 
Columbus  (OH)  Convention  Center,  in 
conjunction  with  1999  NCECA  Conference.  Open 
to  utilitarian  and  functional  ceramics.  Juried  from 
slides,  no  entry  fee.  Cash  awards.  Color  catalogue. 
Prospectus:  CM  International  Competition,  PO 
Box  6102,  Westerville,  OH  43086-6102;  fax  6 1 4- 
891-8960.  Download  application  information: 
www.ceramicsmonthly.org.  DEADLINE: 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1998. 

Pastel  Society  of  America  seeks  entries  for  26th 
Annual  Open  Exhibition,  National  Arts  Club, 
Sept.  12-Oct.  4  Send  SASE  for  prospectus  to  15 
Gramercy  Park  South,  New  York,  NY  10003. 
DEADLINE:  JULY  10,  1998. 

Faber  Birren  National  Color  Award  Show, 

open  juried  exhibition,  Oct.  4-Nov.  9.  $3500  plus 
in  cash  prizes.  Slide  fee  is  $15  each.  Send  slides/ 
SASE  to  Stamford  Art  Association-FBNCAS,  39 
Franklin  St.,  Stamford,  CT 0690 1 ;  203/325- 1139; 
fax:  203-359- 1117.  DEADLINE:  JULY  10, 1998. 

Artists/Photographers:  Southern  Vermont  Art 
Center  seeks  entries  for  National  Open  Fall 
Exhibitions.  Call  or  write  for  details:  Southern 
Vermont  Art  Center,  Box  617,  Manchester,  VT95254; 
802-362-1405.  DEADLINE:  JULY  29, 1998. 

Le  Petit  VI,  Small  Format  Competition.  2-  and 

3-D.  $2,200  awards.  Open  USA,  $17  per  slide. 


I  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Alder  Gallery,  55 
W,  Broadway,  Eugene,  OR  97401;  541-342- 
6411;  email:  alderarts@efn.org.  DEADLINE: 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1998. 

Anyone  interested  in  an  American-European 
exchange  exhibit  of  art  projects  executed  in  and 
for  a  healthcare  institution,  please  call  the  curator 
Marianne  Nissen,  Ph.D.,  Art  Director  of  Forum 
Health,  Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital; 
330-841-9451;  fax  330-841-9723. 

Night  Walker  ‘98,  a  juried  annual,  national 
exhibition  is  designed  to  explore  the  Native 
American  experience  in  landscape,  portrait, 
wildlife  and  history  and  will  take  place  from 
Sept.  3  to  Oct.  31,  1998  at  the  Fort  Collins 
Museum  Galleries  in  Fort  Collins,  CO.  For 
more  information,  contact  Night  Walker,  144  N. 
College,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80524;  970-568-7664. 
DEADLINE:  JULY  14,  1998. 

Second  Annual  Hoyt  National  Sculpture 
Exhibition.  Open  to  sculptors  working  in  all 
media.  Awards.  Work  will  be  displayed  in  the 
Blair  Sculpture  Walkway,  as  well  as  on  the 
landscaped  grounds  of  two  tum-of-the-century 
mansions.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Hoyt 
Sculpture  Exhibition,  124  E.  Leasure  Ave.,  New 
Castle,  PA  16101.  DEADLINE:  AUGUST  1, 1998. 


Residencies 


Light  Work  Artist  in  Residence  Program 

offers  one-month  residencies  to  U.S.  or 
international  photographers  or  related  media 
artists.  Housing,  studio  space  and  a  $1,200 
stipend  are  provided.  Submit  slides,  resume  and 
letter  of  intent.  SASE  for  more  information: 
Light  Work,  316  Waverly  Ave.,  Syracuse,  NY 
13244;  315-443-2450  or  315-443-1300. 
DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 

Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  Smyrna  Beach, 
FL  announces  that  it  offers  a  Master  Artists  in 
Residence  Program  in  several  disciplines, 
including  film  and  video.  For  info,  contact: 
Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  1414  Art  Center 
Ave.,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  FL  32168; 
800-393-6975.  DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 

Kalani  Honua  offers  an  Artist-in-Residence 
program  at  its  intercultural  retreat  on  the  Big 
Island  of  Hawaii.  Living  accommodations, 
meals,  and  working  or  performance  space  are 
provided  for  visual,  literary,  folk  and  performing 
artists  at  a  small  cost.  Fee  reductions  of  50%  are 
available  to  selected  applicants.  Apply  six 
months  ahead  of  desired  dates.  Submit  resume, 
documentation  of  your  work,  two  glossy  or 
velox-type  photos,  $10  entry  fee,  work  sample 
and  application  form.  For  details,  contact:  Artist- 
in-Residence  Program,  Kalani  Honua  Inc.,  RR  2, 
Box  4500,  Pahoa,  Hawaii  96778;  808-965-7828. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines  through  Fall  1998.  Residencies  are 
three  months  to  one  year  in  length.  Send  SASE 
to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT 
59631;  406-225-3525.  DEADLINE: 

ONGOING. 

Sculpture  Space  offers  two-month  residencies 
year-round  to  professional  artists  working  in 
sculpture.  The  6,000  sq.  ft.  studio  accommodates 
four  artists.  Stipends  available  to  defray  living 
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and  working  costs.  Juried  by  slides.  SASE  for 
application  guidelines:  Gina  Murtagh,  Sculpture 
Space,  12  Gates  St.  Utica,  NY  13502;  315-724- 
S381;  or  sculptur@borg.com.  DEADLINE: 
ONGOING. 

Headlands  Center  for  the  Arts  offers  1-11 
month  residencies  in  visual,  media,  literary,  or 
performing  arts.  Studio  space  and  commission, 
for  research,  interdisciplinary  study.  For 
information  contact  Headlands  Center  for  the 
Arts,  944  Fort  Barry,  Sausalito,  CA  94965  or  call 
415-331  -2787  or  fax  4 1 5-33 1  -3857.  DEADLINE: 
ONGOING. 

The  Helene  Wurlitzer  Foundation  has 

residencies  open  to  artists  in  creative,  not 
interpretive,  media.  Free  rent  and  utilities  in 
furnished  studio.  Residencies  in  Taos,  NM. 
Average  of  three  months.  No  monetary  grants/ 
stipends.  For  an  application  write  to  The  Helene 
Wurlitzer  Foundation  of  New  Mexico,  PO  Box 
545,  Taos,  NM  87571,  or  fax  505-758-2559. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

The  Salmon  Ensemble  is  presenting  Jim  Frey, 

author  of  hi-tech  espionage  thrillers  and  most 
celebrated  for  this  “How  to  Write  a  Damn  Good 
Novel,  I  and  H.”  Dates  for  this  hosted  workshop 
are  Sept.  17-20, 1998. Site  is  theMystic  Mountain 
Inn  near  Victor,  MT  and  the  $290  fee  includes 
lodging  and  meals.  Class  size  is  limited  to  16.  For 
brochures,  reservations,  and  more  information, 
contact  Grace  Thompson-Schmitt  at  406-363- 
2914  or  Schmitt@bitterroot.net.  DEADLINE 
JULY  15,  1998. 

Women  Writing  (Righting)  Retreat  will  be 
held  July  2-4,  1998  at  Chico  Hot  Springs  in 
Montana.  Facilitated  by  Sue  Kronenberger,  the 
retreat  will  provide  generous  amounts  of  time  to 
write,  facilitate  ways  of  sharing  and  receiving 
feedback,  group  discussion  and  writing  exercises 
to  help  stimulate  your  writing  voice.  Workshop 
cost  is  $75.  Contact  Sue  Kronenberger,  556 
Spencer  St„  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-6593. 

The  third  Waterton-Glacier  International 
Writer’s  Workshop  will  be  held  at  Glacier  Park 
Lodge  in  East  Glacier,  MT  Sept.  24-26,  1998. 
The  workshop  is  designed  to  bring  nature,  outdoor, 
environmental  and  travel  writers  in  contact  with 
Glacier  National  Park  as  well  as  with  fellow  free¬ 
lance  writers,  editors  and  publishers  from  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Registration  fee  is 
$195,  attendance  is  limited  to  60.  For  more 
information,  contact  Joan  Baucusat 406-755-0725. 

The  Western  Montana  Writer’s  Market  is  a 
compilation  of  70  local  markets  for  articles  and 
manuscripts.  Valuable  for  any  local  writer  to 
have,  as  well  as  bookstores  and  libraries. 
Individual  copies  are  $5,  bulk  $3  each.  For  more 
information  or  to  order,  contact  the  Women 
Writers’  Guild,  PO  Box  9438,  Missoula,  MT 
59807,  or  call  Kathy  Woodford  at  406-543-6854. 

Salt  Hill,  the  2nd  Annual  Short/Short  Fiction 
Contest  is  seeking  original,  unpublished  pieces 
of  short/short  fictionuptol500  words .  For  contest 
rules  send  SASE  to  Fiction  Contest,  Salt  Hil), 
English  Department,  Syracuse  Uni  versity ,  Syracuse, 
NY  13244.  DEADLINE:  SEPT.  15,  1998. 

Literal  Latte  Poetry  Award  consists  of  $500  and 
publication  for  up  to  six  poems  in  any  length  and 
any  style.  Request  guidelines:  Literal  Latte,  Poetry 
Award,  6 1  East  8th  St..  Ste  240,  New  York,  NY  1 0003; 
212-260-5532.  DEADLINE:  JULY  15.  1998. 

International  Training  Systems  seeks  entries  j 
for  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  Poetry  Competition.  I 
Awards  $500  and  publication  for  an  unpublished 
poem.  $10  entry  fee.  SASE  for  guidelines: 
International  Training  Systems.  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  Poetry  Competition.  3600  South  Harbor 
Blvd.,  Ste.  530,  Channel  Island  Harbor.  CA  93035 ; 
805-382-2323.  DEADLINE:  JULY  31.  1998. 


Sullivan  Prize  for  Short  Fiction,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  awards  $500  and  publication;  it  is 
awarded  biennially  to  an  author  who  has  published 
at  least  one  volume  of  short  fiction;  special 
attention  is  given  to  second  books.  Send  SASE 
for  guidelines:  University  ofNotre  Dame,  Sullivan 
Prize  for  Short  Fiction,  Dept,  of  English,  Notre 
Dame, IN 46556.  DEADLINE:  AUGUST31, 1998. 

White  Pine  Press  Poetry  Prize  awards  $500  and 
publication  annually  for  book-length  collection 
of  poems  by  U.S.  author.  Send  SASE  for 
guidelines:  White  Pine  Press,  Poetry  Prize,  10 
Village  Square,  Fredonia,  NY  14063;  716-672- 
5743.  DEADLINE:  entries  accepted  between 
JULY  15  and  OCTOBER  15,  1998. 

American  Literary  Review  awards  $500  and 
publication  biennially  for  a  single  poem.  $10 
entry  fee.  Send  SASE  for  guidelines:  American 
Literary  Review,  Poetry  Award,  Dept,  of  English, 
University  of  North  Texas,  PO  Box  311307, 
Denton,  TX  76203-1307;  940-565-2755. 
DEADLINE:  OCTOBER  2,  1998. 

Call  for  Papers  and  Poetry:  Poetry  and  prose 
are  currently  being  solicited  for  a  compilation 
book  of  short  stories/poetry  relating  to  the  cancer 
experience.  Literary  works  from  the  perspective 
of  patients,  staff,  survivors,  friends  and/or  family 
members  are  appropriate.  Submissions  will  be 
accepted  through  August  31,  1998.  For  format 
and  guidelines  contact  Ellen  Urbani  Hiltebrand, 
MA,  Medical  Art  Therapist,  20915  Fawn  Court 
#39,  West  Linn,  OR  97068;  503-413-8404. 

The  second  annual  Writers  Workshop 
Honoring  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings:  Writing 
the  Region  will  be  held  August  5-9,  1998  at  the 
historic  Thomas  Center  in  Gainesville,  FL,  and  at 
Cross  Creek,  Ms.  Rawlings’s  home.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Workshop  Director, 
Norma  Homan  at  888-917-7001,  or  write  for  a 
brochure  to  Gainesville  Association  for  the 
Creative  Arts.  POBox  12246.  Gainesville,  FL  32604. 

The  1998  Western  Montana  Writers’ 
Conference  will  be  held  July  24-26,  1998  at  the 
Birch  Creek  Center,  20  miles  northwest  of  Dillon, 
MT.  Enjoy  a  blend  of  readings,  intensive 
workshops,  and  presentations.  Inspired  by  the 
presenters  and  the  lovely  surroundings,  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  work  on  your  own 
writing.  Presenters  include  Kim  Barnes,  Amy 
Holman,  Pattiann  Rogers  and  Larry  Watson.  The 
conference  can  be  taken  for  one  semester  credit  or 
non-credit.  Contact  Division  of  Outreach,  Campus 
Box  114,  Western  Montana  College  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  710  S.  Atlantic,  Dillon, 
MT  59725;  call  406-683-7537. 

The  Philosophical  Flyfisher,  a  symposium 
linking  flyfishing,  literature  and  philosophy  - 
will  be  hosted  August  7-9,  1998  by  the  Sander- 
V  anderbeck  Center  in  historic  Virginia  City,  MT. 
Russ  Chatham  and  Lani  Waller  are  each  known 
internationally  as  philosophical  flyfishermen  -as 
authors,  travelers,  video  producers,  and  inductees 
into  the  Flyfishing  Hall  of  Fame.  Also  on  hand 
will  be  Greg  Keeler,  David  James  Duncan  and 
Robert  Lee.  Full  subscription  for  the  weekend 
includes  in-depth  hospitality  and  reserved 
admission  to  the  authors’  readings  and 
conversations;  slide  and  video  showings; 
flyfishing  on  a  private  section  of  the  Ruby  River; 
and  an  outdoor  western  barbecue.  Ticket 
admission  will  also  be  available  for  individual 
events.  Contact  Jack  Waller,  director,  or  Patricia 
Vanderbeck,  hostess,  at  406-843-5473,  PO  Box 
375,  Virginia  City,  MT  59755;  email 
svc@3rivers.net. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Writers’  Conference 

(PNWC)  will  be  held  July  16-19, 1998  in  Bellevue. 
WA.  This  three-day  conference  provides  a  unique 
gathering  place  for  aspiring  and  professional 
Northwest  writers  to  network  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  publishing  industry. 
For  more  information,  206-443-3807  or  email 
pnwritersconf@halycon.com. 


Performing  Arts 


Katherine  Kramer,  dancer/choreographer 
based  in  Bozeman,  MT  will  be  presenting  her 
third  annual  summer  workshop,  “Rhythm 
Explosion.”  The  workshop  will  take  place  July 
27-August  2  at  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in 
Bozeman.  Guest  instructors  will  join  Kramer  in 
offering  classes  in  Rhythm  Tap,  Classic  Jazz, 
African  Dance,  Salsa,  Swing  Dance  and 
Drumming.  For  further  information,  complete 
class  and  teacher  schedule,  housing  information 
or  to  register:  Katherine  Kramer,  17230  Skunk 
Creek  Rd.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  406-686-4307; 
email:  kkramer@mcn.net. 

The  New  York  Connection  Workshop  for  youth 
will  be  held  July  27-August  14  on  the  MSU 
campus  in  Bozeman,  MT.  For  more  information 
or  to  register,  contact  Montana  Ballet  Co., 
406-587-7192. 

Chamber  Music  America  announces  the 
availability  of  applications  and  guidelines  for  the 
1999  Heidi  Castleman  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Chamber  Music  Teaching  and  the  new  1 999  Kay 
Logan  Award  for  Excellence  in  Chamber  Music 
Teaching.  Eligibility  is  open  to  all  chamber  music 
educators  working  with  students  ages  6-18. 
Guidelines  and  applications  can  be  obtained  from 
Chamber  Music  America,  305  Seventh  Ave.,  5th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY  10001-6008;  212-242- 
2022,  ext.  Ill;  http://www.chambermusic.org. 
DEADLINE:  AUGUST  14,1998. 

The  38th  Performance  Choreography 
Conference  will  be  held  August  2- 1 4, 1 998  at  the 
University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  contact  Regional  Dance 
America,  Glenda  Brown,  Director,  1570  S.  Dairy 
Ashford,  Suite  200,  Houston,  TX  77077; 
281-496-4670. 

Grandstreet  Summer  Thea  t re  School  in  Helena, 
MT  offers  classes  for  young  actors  ages  five  to  1 8 
in  two  sessions:  July  5-19  and  July  26- August  9. 
Develop  skills  in  acting,  improvisation,  rehearsal 
techniques,  voice  and  diction,  communication, 
character  development,  creative  thinking, 
playmaking,  dance  and  movement.  For  more 
information  or  application,  contact  Marianne  at 
406-443-7547  or  406-442-4270. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  Sweet  Pea  Festival  in  Bozeman,  MT,  offers 
two  types  of  grants:  Performing  and  Visual  Arts 
for  special  activities,  services,  or  events  of  limited 
duration  or  for  the  expansion  of  ongoing  programs ; 
and  Special  Projects,  those  that  will  contribute 
visually,  esthetically ,  or  culturally  to  Bozeman  or 
the  surrounding  area.  Only  non-profit 
organizations  from  the  Bozeman  area  may  apply, 
and  proposals  must  request  and  define  a  specific 
need.  Call  406-586-4003  for  application. 
DEADLINE:  JULY  1,  1998. 

The  Buhl  Foundation  Grant  supports  artists 
working  in  photography.  The  ’98  grants  theme  is 
issues  dealing  with  the  American  landscape  .  Three 
grants  totaling  $17,500.  Contact  The  Buhl 
Foundation,  Attn:  Grant  Application,  1 14  Greene 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10012;  212-274-0100  or  fax 
212-274-0527. 

The  Asia  Pacific  Performance  Exchange  is 

seeking  artists  from  Asia  and  the  U.S.  to  participate 
in  a  full-time  six- week  workshop  at  UCLA  in  the 
summer  of  1999.  Twenty-eight  artists  will  be 
chosen.  Room  and  board  and  a  modest  stipend 
provided.  For  application  and  further  info,  contact 
the  Center  for  Intercultural  Performance. 
Department  of  World  Arts  and  Cultures,  124 
Dance  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90095-1608; 
310-206-1335;  fax  310-825-5152; 
www.arts.ucla.edu/centers/cip/cip.html. 
DEADLINE:  NOV.  1,  1998. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Custer  Co. 

Art  Center 
seeks 
assistant 
director 

The  Custer  County 
Art  Center,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization 
serving 
southeastern 
Montana  with  visual 
art  exhibits, 
workshops,  and 
programs  in  the 
historic  water 
treatment  facility,  is 
seeking  applicants 
for  the  assistant 
director  position. 
Responsibilities 
include  assisting 
the  director  with  all 
aspects  of 
managing  the 
Center.  Education 
or  experience  in 
bookkeeping, 
workshop  planning, 
publicity  and 
correspondence, 
and  computer  is 
required.  Art/ 
Curatorial  and 
grantwriting 
experience 
preferred.  Full  time; 
salary  D.O.E.  Send 
cover  letter, 
resume,  references, 
and  samples  of 
writing  to:  Search 
Committee,  PO  Box 
1284,  Miles  City, 

MT  59301; 
406-232-0635. 
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Vigilante 
Theatre  Co. 
holding 
auditions 
for  actress 

Bozeman's 
Vigilante  Theatre 
Company,  a  non¬ 
profit  repertory 
company  now  in  its 
17th  year,  is  holding 
auditions  July  13  for 
an  actress  who  can 
sing. 

After  15  years  of 
touring  with  the 
Vigilantes,  actress 
Gwyn  Ganjeau  is 
leaving  the  company 
“to  resume  her 
journey  toward  the 
big  city.”  The  four- 
member,  year-round 
troupe  tours 
throughout  Montana 
and  adjoining  states 
with  a  repertoire  of 
original  musicals. 

Actresses  should 
come  to  auditions 
with  a  comic 
monologue  and  song, 
under  10  minutes  in 
length.  For  further 
information,  call  the 
Vigilante  Theatre 
Company  at  (406) 
586-3897,  1 1  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday. 
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The  American  Antiquarian  Society  (AAS)  is 
now  accepting  applications  for  fellowships  for 
historical  research  by  creative  and  performing 
artists,  writers,  filmmakers  and  journalists.  For 
information,  contact  Artists  Fellowship  Program, 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  185  Salisbury 
St.,  Worcester,  MA  0 1 609- 1 634;  508-752-5813. 
DEADLINE;  OCTOBER  5,  1998. 


Workshops 


A  Mark  Ogle  Workshop  will  be  held  Sept.  25- 
27,  1998  at  the  Bohemian  Grange  Hall  in 
Whitefish,  MT.  Cost  is  $  1 50,  payable  in  advance. 
Mark  Ogle,  a  Kalispell  artist  and  teacher,  is  well- 
known  for  his  National  Park  paintings,  and  he  has 
painted  all  over  the  West  including  Alaska,  and 
in  Europe.  He  has  won  a  series  of  “Best  of  Show” 
and  numerous  awards,  and  has  paintings 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  a  teacher,  Mark 
is  one  of  the  best.  He  has  great  personal  rapport 
with  students  and  a  vast  amount  of  masterful 
information  he  enthusiastically  gives  in  both  oil 
and  watercolor.  Write  or  call  Judy  Jamison,  341 
Kalispell  Ave„  Whitefish,  MT  59937;  406-862- 
9181;  emailjjamison@digisys.net. 

A  photography  workshop  with  Barbara  Van 
Cleve  will  be  held  July  10-12,  1998  at  Rocky 
Mountain  School  of  Photography  in  Missoula, 
MT.  Van  Cleve  is  best  known  for  her  ability  to 
capture  the  grit  and  beauty  of  the  Montana  ranch 
mystique  on  film.  Basic  familiarity  and 
proficiency  with  your  35mm  camera  is  a 
prerequisite.  Price  is  $140  for  the  weekend.  To 
sign  up  call  Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography,  406-543-0171  or  800-394-7677. 

The  6th  Annual  Quilting  in  the  Country 
Outdoor  Quilt  Show,  to  be  held  August  29  in 
Bozeman,  MT  is  offering  several  workshops  in 
conjunction  with  the  show.  On  August  27,  4-7 
p.m.,  Jane  Quinn  offers  her  most  popular  class, 
“The  World’s  Easiest  Quilt.”  On  August  28,  10 
a.m.-4  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  “Treat  yourself  to  a 
day  in  the  Country”  workshop  with  instruction  in 
three  different  projects.  In  the  evening  at  7  p.m., 
Carol  Porter,  author  of  Patchwork  Pantry,  will 
give  a  presentation  on  the  recipes  and  quilts  from 
her  book.  For  more  information,  contact  Quilting 
in  the  Country  at  406-587-8216. 

Phantom  Spring  Ranch  offers  the  following 
Summer  Art  Programs:  Birding  and  Sculpting 
with  the  Beasleys,  July  18th;  Nature  -  Up  Close 
and  Personal:  Multi-media,  July  6-10;  Drawing 
Workshop,  July  13,  15,  17;  Color  Theory 
Workshop,  July  14, 16;  Oil  Painting:  Landscapes, 
July  13-17;  Watercolor:  Landscapes,  July  20, 22, 
24;  Watercolor:  Figure  Drawing  and  Painting  (at 
Holter  Museum  of  Art),  July  21,  23;  Family 
Camp,  August  3-7  or  August  10-14.  For 
registration  information  call  or  write  Phantom 
Spring  Ranch,  Summer  Art  Programs,  PO  Box 
487,  Canyon  Creek,  MT  59633;  406-368-2347. 

A  Watercolor  Workshop  with  John  Garre 

will  be  held  Sept.  9-12,  1998  at  the  Bonanza 
Creek  Guest  Ranch  in  the  scenic  Castle 
Mountains.  Cost  is  $300  and  includes  instruction, 
lodging  and  meals.  Subjects  will  be  the  rich, 
colorful  ranch  landscape,  with  its  hills,  meadows, 
mountain  vistas  and  the  colors  of  autumn.  For 
registration  and  information  call  or  write  Bonanza 
Creek  Country,  Lennep  Rte.,  Martinsdale,  MT 
59053;  800-476-6045. 

The  Tougaloo  Art  Colony  is  a  week-long 
workshop  for  serious  art  participants  -  visual 
artists,  art  teachers,  college-level  art  students  and 
emerging  artists.  This  year’s  colony  focuses  on 
figurative  imaging  with  emphasis  on  ethnic  and 
cross-cultural  influences.  For  registration 
information:  Registrar,  Tougaloo  Art  Colony, 
PO  Box  578,  Tougaloo,  MS  39174;  601-977-7839; 
fax  601-977-9374. 

My  Western  Heritage  will  be  held  Saturday, 


August  8  for  students  K-12  at  Lewistown  Art 
Center  in  Lewistown,  MT.  This  is  a  verbal/ 
visual  experience  combining  western  art  and 
cowboy  poetry  activities  for  young  people. 
Artwork  will  be  displayed  at  the  Annual  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering  and  Art  and  Gear  Show. 
Contact  the  Lewistown  Art  Center  at 
406-538-8278. 

A  Site/Sight  Specific  Handmade  Paper 
Workshop  will  be  held  in  the  studio  of  collage 
artist  Diane  Corson,  outside  of  Bozeman,  MT 
and  also  in  a  mountain  setting  outdoors.  The 
two-day  workshop  will  be  innovative  using 
cotton  and  abaca  base  paper  pulp  while  adding 
cooked,  prepared  celery,  leeks,  rhubarb  or  flowers 
to  create  sculptural  3-dimensional  pieces  of 
paper.  There  will  be  a  short  presentation  on 
history  and  resources,  hands-on  activity  as  well 
as  fun  meeting  new  people  together  in  a  workshop 
outdoors  and  in  a  beautiful,  large  studio. 
Enrollment  is  limited  and  preregistration  is 
necessary.  The  hours  are  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
on  July  27  and  28.  The  cost  is  $75.  For  more 
information  and  to  register  phone  Diane  Corson, 
406-587-0672  or  write  13750  Kelly  Canyon, 
Bozeman,  MT  59715. 

“Low  Fire-Low  Tech:  Handbuilt 
Earthenware  Pottery”,  will  be  held  Sept.  1 1- 
13  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena, 
MT.  Instructor  is  Gail  Kendall.  Students  will 
explore  various  methods  of  hand-forming 
functional  pots.  Cost  is  $125,  with  $65  deposit 
required.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  To  register 
and  for  more  information,  contact  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country  Club  Ave., 
Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502;  email 
archiebray  @  archiebray  .com . 

Louise  DeMore,  Plein  Air  Oil  Painting  is  the 

featured  workshop  during  The  Montanalnstitute 
of  the  Arts  Golden  Jubilee.  It  will  be  held  July  7- 
9,  1998  in  Bozeman,  MT.  Join  Louise  for  three 
days  of  painting  under  the  Big  Sky.  Each  day 
you’ll  set  up  in  a  different  scenic  location  near 
Bozeman.  Limited  to  15  students.  Other 
workshops  are  offered  during  MIA’s  Golden 
Jubilee  July  1 0- 1 2  at  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center 
in  Bozeman.  To  register,  call  1-800-238-9980 
evenings. 

The  Arts  Chateau  in  Butte,  MT  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Monotypes  on  Location, 
August  1-2,  and  a  Candle  Workshop,  August  8. 
For  more  information  contact  the  Arts  Chateau, 
406-723-7600. 

Native  Arts  Network:  1998,  The  Artist  as 
Visionary,  a  conference  sponsored  by  Atatl 
Inc.,  theNational  Service  Organization  for  Native 
American  Arts,  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
Oct.  8-11,  1998.  Participants  will  examine  the 
role  of  the  artist  in  creating  the  future,  especially 
the  role  of  Native  Artists  as  key  partners  in 
moving  indigenous  communities  into  the  21st 
Century.  For  more  information,  contact  Patsy 
Philips,  PO  Box  34090,  Phoenix,  AZ  86067- 
4090;  602-277-371 1;  email  atlatl@artswire.org. 
Artists  from  Montana  can  receive  travel 
assistance  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council.  Call 
Ami  Fishbaugh  at  406-444-6430  for  more 
information. 


Media  Arts 


25th  Northwest  Film  and  Video  Festival  call 
for  entries:  A  juried  survey  of  new  moving 
image  arts  by  independent  Northwest  film  and 
videomakers.  Entries  accepted  in  all  genres  from 
permanent  residents  of  OR,  WA,  MT,  ID,  AK 
and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  from  students 
attending  school  in  those  states.  Entry  form 
required;  contact  Lisa  Pearson,  Festival 
Coordinator,  Northwest  Film  Center,  1219  SW 
Park  Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97205;  503-221-1156; 
fax  294-0874.  DEADLINE:  AUGUST  3, 1998. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Susan  Seilstad, 
Lockwood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87,  Billings, 
MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  512  Keith  Ave., 
Missoula,  59801 ;  (406)  545-8459.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Lewis  &  Clark  Library, 

128  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601; 

(406)  447-1690,  ext  17,  ask  for  Debbie.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assocation,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsor  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036,  Missoula, 
MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents  humanities  programs, 
awards  grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite  207, 
Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442-0482,  E- 
mail:  mcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  devebps  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  for  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771. 
Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through  educational  projects, 
information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Renee  Westlake, 
2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388-6909. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  technical 
assistance  and  information  on  historic  preservation  issues 
through  a  circuit  rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation 
Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 

Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  bw  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  devebpment 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula,  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  728-0189 

Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members  show,  a 

national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differentty-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professbnal 
devebpment  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides  publb 
programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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Oppenheimer  Camera  New  Filmmaker 
Equipment  Grant  Program  supports  new 
filmmakers  working  on  their  first  serious 
dramatic,  narrative,  documentary  or 
experimental  production  with  one-year  access 
to  a  professional  Arriflex  1 6SR  ( 1 6mm)  camera 
system  and  technical  support.  Information:  Dana 
Meaux,  Oppenheimer  Camera,  666  South 
Plummer  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98134;  206-467- 
8666;  fax  206-467-9165.  DEADLINE: 
ONGOING. 

911  Media  Arts  Center  seeks  independent 
film,  video  and  multimedia  works  for  its 
screening  program.  Send  non-returnable  VHS 
copies  to  Peter  Mitchell,  Screenings  Curator, 
911  Media  Arts  Center,  117  Yale  Ave.  N., 
Seattle,  WA  98109.  DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 

SOROS  Documentary  Fund  provides  up  to 
$50,000  for  works-in-progress  and  $10,000- 
15,000  start-up  funds  to  international 
documentary  film/video  artists  focusing  on 
human  rights,  freedom  of  expression,  social 
injustice  and  civil  liberties.  Applicants  should 
have  no  more  than  two  previous  works. 
Information:  Soros  Documentary  Fund,  Open 
Society  Institute,  Arts  and  Culture  Regional 
Program,  888  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10106;  212-757-2323.  DEADLINE: 

ONGOING. 

In  the  Mix,  a  national  PBS  weekly  magazine 
show  for  teens  seeks  work  on  video  by  15-22 
year  olds.  Suggested  topics  include  (but  are  not 
limited  to)  media  literacy,  gun  violence,  stress, 
substance  abuse,  political  activism,  schools, 
etc.  Suggested  length  two  to  eight  minutes,  on 
Beta  or  VHS.  For  more  information,  contact 
Nick  McClaren,  In  the  Mix,  102  E.  30th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10016;  212-684-3940. 
DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 

Center  for  Contemporary  Arts  is  accepting 

features,  shorts,  animated,  experimental  or 
documentaries  of  exceptional  quality  for 
Cinematheque  program.  Send  1/2”  or  3/4”  tapes 
with  SASE  to  Ron  Beattie,  Center  for 
Contemporary  Arts,  29 1  E.  Barcelona  Rd.,  Santa 


Fe,  NM  87501.  DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 

Cinema  Guild  seeks  documentary  and  narrative 
programs  for  non-theatrical,  educational  TV  and 
home  video  markets.  Send  description  or  VHS 
cassette  to:  Cinema  Guild,  1697  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10019;  212-246-5522.  DEADLINE: 
ONGOING. 

Independent  Television  Service  has  guidelines 
and  applications  available  for  filmmakers  and 
programs  -  both  fiction  and  non-fiction  -  to  impact 
the  current  debates  surrounding  the  issues  and 
challenges  facing  us  as  a  nation  of  many  peoples. 
The  broad  theme  is  to  address  a  changing,  and  at 
times  divided  America,  advance  citizenship  and 
democracy  through  an  expanded  public  discourse. 
SASE  to  ITVS,  Applications,  1 90  Fifth  St.  E„  Ste. 
200,  St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 

Film/Video  Arts  announces  6-month  internships 
in  the  media  arts.  Interns  receive  free  media 
courses,  access  to  equipment  and  post-production 
facilities  in  exchange  for  16  hours  per  week  of 
work.  Must  have  plan  for  independent  project. 
Film/video  knowledge  helpful  but  not  required. 
Contact  Intern  Program,  Film/Video  Arts,  817 
Broadway,  2nd  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003; 
212-673-9361.  DEADLINE:  ONGOING. 


Online 


Arts  Wire  Money  Tour:  At  Arts  Wire  site, 
Money  Tour  is  a  great  place  to  learn  about  funding 
resources,  www.artswire.org/artswire/www/ 
awtour/money.html. 

The  Art  Deadlines  List:  A  great  source  for  arts- 
related  funding,  features  competitions,  contests, 
call  for  entries/papers,  grants,  scholarships, 
fellowships,  jobs,  internships,  etc.,  in  the  arts  or 
related  areas,  http://custwww.xensei.com/adl/ 

Free  Online  Listings  of  shows,  supplies  and 
resources  for  professional  artists  and  craftspeople 
who  exhibit  at  festivals.  The  Juried  Online  Arts 
Festival  has  posted  the  names  and  contact  addresses 


for  over  500  well-established  shows  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  sorted  by  month  and  by  state. 
www.jolaf.com/resources/showinfo/ 

Visual  Artists:  Artnet  is  where  prospective  art 
buyers  go  to  shop  on  the  Internet.  For  more  info, 
call  toll-free  Monday-Friday,  10  a.m.-8  p.m. 
EST  at  1-800-278-7583  or  1-888-278-7583. 


Job  Opportunities 


Troy  Public  Schools  has  the  following  position 
opening:  Art/Foreign  Language  instructor,  a 

one-year  sabbatical  replacement  for  the  1998- 
1999  school  term.  BA/BS  in  art  with  Spanish 
endorsement  required.  Montana  Certification  in 
grades  5-12.  Requires  letter  of  application  and 
district  application  form.  Contact  Dr.  Wayne  F. 
Lersbak,  Superintendent,  P.O.  Drawer  867,  Troy, 
MT  59935;  406-295-4606;  fax  406-295-4802. 


In  Print  &  Resources 

Theatrically  Speaking,  by  Enid  Holm,  offers 
340  pages  of  materials  and  philosophic 
approaches  to  operating  a  successful  non-profit 
arts  organization.  Cost  is  $35  plus  $3.50 
shipping.  Contact  Texas  Non-profit  Theatre, 
Inc.,  3505  Lancaster  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76107;  817-731-2238. 

OPTIONS!  is  an  art  listing  service  created  by  an 
artist,  specifically  for  other  visual  artists.  Each 
month,  information  is  provided  on  competitions, 
publications  looking  for  art,  calls  for  work, 
funding  opportunities,  public  art  programs,  slide 
registries,  art  publishers,  galleries  searching  for 
proposals.  World  Wide  Web  connections,  and 
other  valuable  art  leads.  Plus  -  OPTIONS!  is 
also  available  through  email.  Write  to 
Pardus@ix.netcom.com,  and  receive  a  free  email 
sample  issue.  To  subscribe  either  electronically 
or  by  regular  mail,  contact  Pardus,  Inc.,  28  Moya 
Loop,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505.;  1-505-466-9824. 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following 
information  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event: - = - 


Event  Location: 

Date(s): _ 

Sponsor:  _ 


Time(s): 


Address: 


Phone  Number 


i - 1 


State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 


New  Address 


Old  Address 


Name: 


Name: 


Address: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


City,  State: 
Zip:  — _ 


Daytime  Phone: 


Daytime  Phone: 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
I - 1 
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Hotline 
aids  visual 
artists 

The  Visual  Artist 
Information  Hotline 
is  a  toll-tree 
information  service 
for  visual  artists, 
provided  by  the 
New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts  (NYFA)  in  New 
York  City. 

Individual  fine 
artists  in  any  of  the 
visual  arts  - 
painting,  sculpting, 
drawing,  crafts, 
photography,  mixed 
media,  and  film/ 
video  —  may  call  1- 
800-232-2789  to 
receive  information 
and  referrals.  Last 
year,  more  than 
4,000  visual  artists 
called  the  toll-free 
number. 

The  Hotline 
operates  in  all  50 
states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Artists 
speak  directly  with 
the  Hotline  staff 
between  2  and  5 
p.m.,  Eastern  Time, 
Monday  through 
Friday,  or  they  can 
leave  a  voice-mail 
message  anytime. 
Information  is 
returned  to  the 
artists  by  mail  the 
same  day  in 
response  to  the  call. 

Artists  need  to 
provide  their  name 
and  mailing 
address,  their 
artistic  discipline, 
and  the  topic  on 
which  they  need 
information.  Topics 
include  emergency 
funding,  health  and 
safety,  insurance, 
artist  communities, 
artists-in-residence, 
international 
opportunities, 
proposal  writing, 
public  art  programs, 
studio  space,  legal 
information  and 
publications.  The 
Hotline  is  not  set  up 
to  assist  nonprofit 
groups  or  provide 
information  about 
individual  artists. 
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Opportunities 

New  Grant  Programs 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City _  State  _  Zip _ 

Mail  or  fax  your  request  to  Montana  Arts  Council, 

316  N.  Park  Ave.,  Suite  252,  Helena,  MT  59620  •  FAX  406  444-6548 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines 

(when  guidelines  are  ready) 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Guidelines 

□  Technical  Assistance  Grant 

□  Resource  Professional  Group  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application  (application  deadline  Is  Aug.  1, 1998) 
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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 

Address  Services  Requested 


Big  News  from  June  MAC  meeting 

Technical  Assistance  Grants,  page  1  •  Grant  recipients,  page  4  •  Revamping  of  arts  ed,  page  5 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G,  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 
Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Allan  Lenhardt,  Program  Specialist 
Della  Pinkerton, 
Administrative  Assistant 
Barb  Koostra, 

Acting  Communications  Director 
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